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COMMUNIST 
DEFEAT 





British Leader Arrives to 
Lecture on the Labor 


Party 





P.,. who was secretary of 


A RTHUR HENDERSON, M. 
the Home Office in Ram- 


say. MacDonald’s British Labor 
Cabinet, and the only laborite 
who held portfolio in Lloyd 
George’s two wartime cabinets, 
arrived in New York City Wed- 
nesday from Canada. Mr. Hen- 
derson, accompanied by his son, 
W. W. Henderson, who was a 
member of ‘Parliament, said he 
had come on an often deferred 
“holiday.” While here he will de- 
liver several lectures on the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, of which he is 
secretary. 
Interviewed at the City Club, Hen- 
derSon declared the British Commun- 
ists are not making any inroads on the 
British Labor movement, constant re- 
Ports to that effect notwithstanding. 
He said the outstanding developments 
in the Liverpool conference of the 
Labor Party and in the Scarborough 
conference of the Trade Union Con- 
gress were the barring of the Com- 
munists by the former and the refusal 
by ‘the latter to permit the affiliation 
of the National Minority. Movement, 
~ : union arm of the British 
Communist Party. 


Sees U. S. and 
Britain Friendly 


As&sked his views concerning the fu- 
ture relations of the United States and 
Great Britain, Henderson said: 

“By no stretch of imagination could 
I conclude that there is any tendency 
to place international relations, insofar 
as the United States and Great Britain 
are concerned, in a less favorable con- 
dition than they have been since the 
Paris peace conference. 

“Though the present situation is not 
all I could desire, certain factors have 
operated to bring us nearer to each 
other. First there is the naval con- 
ference which. was held in Washington. 
Then again there is the fixing up of a 
method whereby Great Britain's debt 
to the United States could be finally 
disposed of. The Dawes plan, in which 
one of your nation’s leading citizens 
played a leading part, is another fac- 
tor that has gone to ceménting our 
friendship.” 


On the Locarno 
Treaty 


On the matter of 
treaties, Henderson said: 


the Locarno 


“I am convinced that the workers, 
especially in the countries which were 
at war, are anxious not only to find a 
solution for the problem of security, 
but to secure a stablized peace for the 
countries covered in the agreement and 
for the remaining countries of the 
world. They desire to see all questions 
of diplomecy dealt with by concilation 
and arbitration. It was this spirit 
which led to such a universal accept- 
ance of the principles enunciated at the 
5th assembly of the League of Na- 
tions.” 

When he came to examine the Lo- 
earno agreement, Henderson said, his 
test would.be: “How far do these 
agreements conform to the three great 
principles of the 5th assembly as ftypi- 
fied in the Geneva Protocol.” As far 
as he could ascertain from the press, 
the labor leader said; the Locarno 
agreement did not outlaw war and 
made only “a forecast with regard to 
fisarmament.” Both these points, he 
said, were definitely settled in con- 
nection with the Geneva Protocol. 

“I welcome any step,” he said, “that 
can safely be said to be a move for- 
ward for the solution of the problem 
pf security and stabilization of the 
world’s peace through thegmore uni- 
versal adoption of the principle of ar- 
ditration and disarmament.” 

Questioned concerning the present 
Industria] situation in England, Han- 
ferson said the unemployed number 
ebout 1,300,000. The general situation 
is “slightly improving,” was his im- 
pression. He believed the Locarno 
igreement might possibly have a good 
oMfect on England’s industrial situa- 
tion. 
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ARTHUR HENDERSON, who was Home 
Ramsay MacDonald’s. Labor Cabinet, arrived in New York 
Wednesday to lecture on the British Labor Party. 
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‘Debs Makes Legion and Ro 
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HENDERSON SEES 


Scranton Babbitt Brigade 
* Gets Cold Feet Despite 
Their Elaborate Threats 
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Cappillini and Another Renegade Join 
-Legionaires in Futile Effort to Silence 
Socialist Party Leader 


By Fred Holmes 





Scranton, Pa. 

CORE up another for Eugene V. Debs! 
by But this time his victory is tempered by the fact that 
he was worthy of far better opposition. Fighting the 
American Legion, the Rotary Club and a few week-knee labor 
renegades is “pie” for "Gene Debs after what he has gone 


MELLON ATTACK ee 
ON MINE UNION 





facts that almost two years after the 
country had been worked back to a 
situation somewhat resembling sanity 
the Legion and associated Babbitts at- 
tempted. to revive the fires of hate and 
hysteria; that they accordingly threat- 
ened to mob ‘Gene Debs; that Debs 
urged them to “come on,” and that they 
cowardly wilted and gave up their 
scheme of violence. 
Force and violence, which our 
national, state and local govern- 
ments have set out to erase from 


Workers in Central Com- 
petitive. Field With-) pm ier sua in tereeee Poe 
stand Open Shop Fire! day night. The Socialist Party 


came to the defense of law and 











Oné decision nullifies the Ari- 
zona minimum wage law for wo- 
men and the other dismisses for 
want of jurisdiction the appeal of 
Charlotte Anita Whitney of Cali- 
fornia, who was sentenced under 
the Criminal Syrdicalist law of 
that state to from one to fourteen 
years. According to the American 
Civil Liberties Union these syn- 
dicalist and sedition laws are on 
the statute books of 35 states. In 
California 72 men are serving sen- 
tences for being members of the 
1 W. W. 


Law Cannot 


Protect Women 

We do not know and we do not 
care what the judicial reasoning 
is behind these decisions. We do 
know what their economic mean- 
ing is. In the Arizona case a min- 
imum wage meant the fixing of a 
certain minimum income for wo- 
men workers and such legislation 
has always been fought by the 
employing class. This is “uncon- 
stitutional,” says the Supreme 
Court. We cannot by law protect 
the women of our class in the 
matter @f wages. 

We pass from Arizona to Cali- 
fornia and find a law which makes 
membership in certain organiza- 
tions a criminal offence, Miss 
Whitney was convicted as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Labor Party, 
an organization that disappeared 
a few years ago. That law was 
enacted in response to the will of 
California chambers of commerce, 
land kings, and industrial mag- 
nates in general. it is a brazen 
use of state power by capitalist 
cliques to prevent organization of 
groups opposed to the rule of these 
cliques. The law seeks to close 
the mouths of opponents and to 
put them behind bars. 

The Supreme Court cannot pass 
upon this. At least it says that it 
has no jurisdiction. It can _ in- 
tervene in Arizona and say to the 





Henderson will make his first Public} 
tddress in this country Friday even-| 
ing, October 23, at Cooper Union, 4th 
tvenue and Eighth street. Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for Mayor, 
will also speak. Both addresses will] 
ve broadcest by staticoh WGCP. The! 
neeting will be held under the direc- | 
on of the N. Y. city committee of 
Soctalist - Party. 






state, “You must not attempt to 
fix a wage for women below which 
it is illegal to pay. We will step 
across your frontier and erase such 
a law if you enact it. You must 
leave the women workers of your 
state free to acccpt what the em- 
ploying class sees fit to pay them 
and what the women’s weakness 


will forces them to accept. lt is: 
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Freedom Prostrate in Court | 
But Exploitation Upheld 


By The Editor 

HE SUPREME COURT of the United States, in two de- 
Late this week, again registered the fact that this “august 

tribunal” represents the controlling economic interests of 
the republic, as it has ever since it was established. As a ther- 
mometer registers the change in the wéather so this judicial body 
has added to the Constitution, taken from it, or stretched it to 
fit the needs of early commercial and financial interests, then 
plantation interests, then extensive industrial capital, and now 
the greater capitalist and financial interests of the nation. 
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unconstitutional to step between 
the exploiting class and those who 
are exploited by that class.” 


“The Robed Nobles 
of the Supreme Court” 


Then the noble court turns to 
California and says to Miss Whit- 
ney: “It may be true that you 
have committed no criminal act. 
It may be true that you were 
merely a momber of a certain or- 
ganization. It may be true that 
the Federal Constitution says 
something about freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. It 
may be true that you are deprived 
of this freedom. But we have no 
jurisdiction in California when it 
is a matter of elemental human 
freedom. Organize a sweatshop, 
Miss Whitney, and pay wages to 
women that may drive some into 
the streets to engage in a name- 


less commerce to make up the. 


deficit in their wages. If the Cali- 
fornia Legislature interferes with 
your right in this matter then we 
have jurisdiction. See what we 
said about Arizona, Miss Whitney, 
and conduct yourself accordingly.” 

No matter what the judicial rea- 
soning may be this is the economic 
conclusions of the robed nobles of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. No power to interfere in 
a matter of elemental human free- 
dom but supreme power to strike 
down barriers intended to protect 
the women of the working class. 

It was Brooks Adams, a worthy 
descendant of a famous American 
family, who, after studying the 
work of courts in history, con- 
cluded that they played a tremen- 
dous role in bringing on the French 
Revolution and the American Civil 
War. Steeped in the dead lore of 
precedent, our ponderous legalists 
serve a ruling class with the dead 
ideas of dead men. So, Charlotte 
Whitney must go to jail while 
Arizona exploiters may legally 
drive women to the gutter. 

This is capitalism 
through its highest tribunal. 
appeal from the decisions. We 
appeal to a higher tribunal, the 
masses of this country, and this 
highest court will some day re- 
verse the decisions and discharge 


the court, 


We 


speaking — 





14Frottack on-the-supremacyof| order and successfully. maintained 
: : “ : reace. : 

the United. Mine W orkers ” A mass meeting at which Eugene V. 

the central competitive field, Debs, national chairman of the So- 
led by Secy. Mellon’s Pittsburgh | ciatist Party was to be the principal 
Coal Ca; has fallen far short of speaker, was announced some months 
notable success, according to facts| ago. Socialist prépatations for a 
in a special articie for Coal Age by| peaceful, legal gathering went quietly 
Sidney A. Hale. Hale was on the} head. Two or three weeks tefore the 
engineering staff of the U. S. coal| meeting was to take place, the Ameri- 
commission. His review of west- can Legion announced that, constitu- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern 


tion or not, Debs was not to speak. 
3 In this determination our zealous up- 
Ohio goes far to explode the cap- 
italist press attempt to show a rapid 


holders of American traditions found 
: willing, enthusiastic aides in The Con- 
drift of union miners to the mines| gtitutional Educational League, the 
which the Pittsburgh company is try- Rotarians, eta Debs was’ to be 
ing to operate on a non-union 1917- | «shinnea” out of town or his meeting 
scale basis. was to be broken up by a counter- 
“District No. 5 of the United Mine| demonstration, it was announced dally 
Workers—the western Pennsylvania/ in the public prints. 
area,” says Hale, “has a membership Here is a typical news story.’ This 
of approximately 45,000 of whom, ac-| one was wired to The Newark Evening 
cording to union figures, 23,000 are now 
employed in the mines of the district. 


News and appeared in the issue of 
Oct. 16: 

Less than 400 men have accepted the “Meanwhile, possibilities of new 

conditions of employment at the two 

Banning operations of the Pittsburgh 


developments in another direction 
appear. This whole region is much 
Coal Co. The Pomeroy Bend group of 
mines are in District No. 6. This dis- 


worked up over events which are 
scheduled to occur in Scranton to- 


trict had a union membership of 48,000 night. 
at the peak of power in 1920; the most Judge Joins 
claimed for the 1917 scale and coopera- The Pack 


tive operations in the Pomeroy Bond 
area is less than 700. The combined 
totals in the two fields when compared 
with union membership of over 220,000 
in the central competitive field as a 
whole, is pitiably insignificant.” 
So scarcely more than one percent 
of the union miners in the two dis- 
tricts where Pittsburgh Coal is mak- 
ing its anti-union drive have gone 
over to the enemy, although the scheme | 
has been in operation since May 1. In | 
fact Hale’s figures show that after the} 
first few desertions following the open- | substantial citizenship have com- 
shop move the company has made ”| bined in opposition. Under the 

| 

| 


Eugene V. Debs and James H. 
Maurer are to be here. They will 
hold a radical Socialist meeting in 
the town hall. Debs needs no in- 
traduction anywhere, himself em- 
bodyYing the extreme Socialist aim. 
Maurer is president of the state 
Federation of Labor, but is better 
known outside the state for his 
reputation as a radical, 

“Viewing with distinct and out- 
spoken alarm the Debs-Maurer 
meeting plans, mine union and 





gains. auspices of the. Constitutional 
The Dark Hollow mine, which opened League, which claims Chief Jus- 
about May 1, had a working force of tice Taft as its titular head, a 
156 men by the middle of July. The monster counterblast is planned 
average for the first week of Septem- for the public square at the court 
ber was still 156. Similarly the Forest| house. Carpetlini, who is to speak, 
Run mine, which opened the last week | has urged the 75,000 mine: workers 
of May, had an average of 131 men by | of the district to “show their loy- 
the end of July. From then on the! alty by attending this and not the 
number slowly dwindled with an aver- “on oe , 

he presiding judge of the 


(Continued on page 3) (Continued on page 3) 











Norman Thomas and James Oneal were speaking at a 
noon-hour meeting on Madison Square the other day. 
Despite a cold wind which whistled acorss the park, a 
good-sized audience had gathered. On the outskirts of 
the crowd hovered a rather large portly person, smoking 
a fat cigar and with his head cocked at an angie to 
better hear the speaker. 

Just as the meeting adjourned a passing friend hailed 
our prominent citizen with: “Well, John, have you left 
the Republican Party?” 

“Never,” he replied, “but while listening to these two 
men the thought struck me that we need have no fear 
for Socialism as long as the people read and believe the 
Republican and Democartic papers for after all in meet- 
ings like this they can only reach a few hundreds.” And 
then they drifted out of earshot. 

Readers in New York, when you go to the newsstand 
.purchase THREE New Leaders in-tead of one AND PUT 
THEM TO WORE. ¢ 

Readers everywhere (this mears YOU also), please 
secure one new subscriber this week. It’s not difficult. | 
Just try and remember: Once landed they invariably 








renew, just as you do. 


PRICE OF COAL 


Buyers in Small Czantie . 


were in force. 
daily papers, telling of-the coal 
strike, are rare. 
not tell 
signs that a strike is in-progress. 


noticeable 
they must go to one of two places. 
They must cross the door of the min- 
ers’ 
the miners’ 
in anticipation of the suspension, have 


I 


~ MOUNTING 
HIGH 





ties Suffer as Strike 
Drags Along 





HE vast anthracite area of 
Pennsylvania lies still 
though a perpetual Sabbath 

Dispatches in our 


A visitor could 


from the most visible 


look for the most 
the suspension 


If one would 
effect of 


and find there that 
put aside 


poor home: 
scant savings, 


peeri exhausted and that poverty has 


begun to strike at the wives and chil- 


dren, 
take. onthe form ofa reality: 


coal, 
ton. 
that many smal] dealers are holding 
their stocks for even higher prices. As 
an indication of the prices being asked 
of those who can afford to buy coal by | 
the ton, there is one Brooklyn*concern 
who demanded $23.50 for stove coal. 
Others offered to deliver at $22.00 per 
ton. 
grades is $14.20 and $14. An emergency 
commission in 
fair price at $16. 


Soon this strike must begin to 
ns 
But the city dweller does not have 


to wait. In the poorer sections of New 
York City, one may see all 
the day, long lines of men, women and 
children, 
boxes’ and other receptacles. 
have come to buy 
quantity they can afford, 100 pounds, 
or 50 pounds. 
per ton, on the basis of these small 
quantities are almost 
one coal yard 
superintendent figured coal was being 
sold at $33 a ton; another figured the 
price per ton at $37.50. 
definite price could be fixed, for they 
have been changing every day. 
the change has invariably been up- 
ward. 


hours of 


in Jine with pails, 
They 


in the only 


waiting 
coal 
And the prices they pay 


fantastic. In 


in New York City, a 


At that, no 


And 


In one day in New York last week, 
in the wholesale went up $3 a 
And it was officially reported 


The customary price for these 
New York placed the 


In the face of the plight that has 
enveloped the working people of 
the cities and in view of the ter- 
rific suffering that is certain to 
come with the first real blast of 
wintry weather, the New York 
Health Commissioner has at length 
been led to act. He has started an 
investigation! 

Norman Thomas,:the Socialist can- 


didate for Mayor, has summarized the 
situation in the following succinct man- 
ner. 


He says: 
What does coal at $23 a ton 
mean to the people of our eastern 
cities? Discomfort, privation, 
sickness, perhaps death. Yet stead- 
ily in New York, and doubtless in 
other cities, coal is mounting to 
that figure. Speculators are al- 
ready at work creating an artificial 
shortage, popular panic and ex- 
tortionate prices. 

Who is to blame? 
seekers, of course, from mine 
operators down to retailers. But 
also ourselves. If we were not first 
boobs we should not have 


The profit- 


class 

left the business of mining and dis- 
tributing coal to private profit 
makers. An _ intelligent commu- 


nity long ago should have been able 
to get men to mine its coal with- 
out murdering them by hundreds 
and maiming them by thousands, 
or forcing them to toil for less 
than living wages. It ought, then, 
te distribute coal without allowing 
fabulous profits to swarms of 
middlemen who often buy and sell 
coal without seeing it or perform- 
ing any useful physical service in 
transporting it. 

What should be done? The 
mines should be nationalized and 
that not on the basis of the swol- 
len valuation of the operators. 
They should be democratically ad- 
ministered with full recognition of 
the workers’ own union. 

Municipalities should take over 
local distribution. This latter step 
could be taken without much red 


(Continued on nooo 
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been reading about the com- 

motion aroused in aristo- 
ctatic England because you, the 
daughter of Lord Curzon, have 
chosen to cast your political lot with 
the workers of Great Britain, run-| 
ning as a labor candidate for Par- 
liament. I — — interested in 
your careei, course, you have 
never heard of me, but I believe we 
have something in common in our 
past. That sounds strange, I know 
—you a daughter of a lord and I 
-a daughter of a miner. «My own 
background is coal, And to some 
extent so is yours. 
~ I understand that your mother was 
an American and a daughier of the 
Chigago Leiters. Now, the history 
of the Leiter family, Lady Mosley 
is in part the history of the coal 
miners’ union in America. Perhaps 
your research work has not carried 
you back into that period of Amer- 
ican industrial history wherein the, 
Leiters figured but I am sure you 
will be interested in knowing what 
it was. 

The Leiters were among those Chi- 
cago capitalists who got in on the 
ground floor of the development of 
the rich coal field of southern Illinois. 
I don’t know that you were yet born 
at the time, but I read that you are 
the mother of two children, so it is 
quite probable that in those days you 
Were a very little girl. Of course 
you could not have known anything 
of the labor troubles of your grand- 
father’s family, you who were so care- 
fully shiclded by nurses and gover- 
messes. Perhaps you were playing in 
the sunny gardens of an English 
country hone. I, too, was a little girl 
at the time, living in a coal camp 
not far from -the Ziegler camp owned 
by..your mother’s people, the Leiters. 
But of course I had no governess, 
though I was perhaps much more in 
meed of one than you because I had 
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EAR Lady Mosley: Tiavel 





mo mother. While you were playing 
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A Miner’s Wife Addresses 
The Socialist Recruit 





with your dolls, Lady Mosley, I was 
cooking and washing’and scrubbing. 


Up at 
5 o’Clock 


Did you ever have your sleep dis- 
turbed by the factory whistles of 1% 
big city? Perhaps not. In those 
days when the fortunes of Chicago 
capitalists were being swollen by 
the output of that coal field, I was 
jumping out of bed at the first shriek 
of the 5 o'clock whistle, for it was 
my duty to get the breakfast and fix 
the buckets for the miners of our 
tamily. 

If you will read the history of the 
1897 coal strike of America, you will 
learn that the Chicago coal barons 
had looked upon the virgin coal field 
of southern Illinois as the West Vir- 
ginia of their day. At first they re- 
lied upon the native labor, rural] folk 
who knew nothing of unions and whose 
hard struggle with the soil caused 
them to regard a coal mine as a way 
to salvation. But when bands of rag- 
ged, hungry miners from the union 
fields came marching down into this 
“Egypt” and told their story of in 
dustrial bondage, these rural Ameri- 
cans responded to their appeal for 
brotherhood and justice. 

Unionism 
Spreads 

You see, Lady Mosley, what hap- 
pens when workers are left free to 
choose for themselves. Unionism 
spread almost as rapidly as the mines 
were opened. But not so in the Zeigler 


camp where the labor policy was dic- 


tated by the Leiters of Chicago. Your 
forbears, stern and unyielding, would 
not make the mistake of other coal 
operators who had yielded to the de- 








/ PEOPLES. 


The Women’s Committee of the 
Rand School 


Invites all the friends of the School to the 


PALLOWEEN COSTUME DANCE 


Friday Evening, October 30th 
in the . 
HOUSE AUDITORIUM 

{ « 7 East 15th Street 
- Elaborate Entertainment—Dancing 


ADMISSION $1.00 
Music by the famous Camp Tamiment Band 












mand for collective bargaining. It 
they could not rely upon the native 
labor, they could import scabs from 
other fields. They could house them 
in barracks. They could build stock- 
ades around their - property. They 
could station gun men at strategic 
points. And all this they did. And 
when. their work was finished and 
they had called it good, they placed 
upon the tipple of the big mine an 
enormous, revolving searchlight to 
expose the “invading enemy” and 
to broadcast their deadly warning. 

Thus were the Leiters the fore- 
runners of gun man mine control of 
the present day West Virginia, 

Why should they surrender to the 
demands of the miner’s union? Had 
not their capital sunk the mine? Had 
not their capital provided shelter and 
paid the transportation of their work- 
men? And were they not providing 
these men with steady work? 


Union and 


Non-Union Camps 

You liberals, Lady Mosley, are fond 
of talking of one’s reactions and es- 
pecially are you keen about the re- 
actions of a worker to. new stimuli. 
Perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing the reactions of the children 
of our camp to what was going on at 
the Leiter mine. You say you have 
two little children and that you know 
how you would feel if you couldn’ 
get enough food or proper clothing for 
them or had not a roof over their 
heads—that is one reason why yo 
believe in Socialism and are now 4 
labor candidate for Parliament. I am 
sure that you have surrounded these 
children of yours with the happiest 
of influences, as it should be every 
mother’s privilege to do. But we chil- 
dren ‘ whose fathers were producing 
coal did not play in lovely gardens. 
We had never seen a beautiful lake. 
We could not even imagine what the 
seashore is like. 

The nearby ponds were polluted with 
the refuse from the mine. We roamed 
among weeds and tin cans and slack 
piles, but we were free to roam whither 
we willed. Over in the Leiter camp 
the little children _were constantly 
warned by their mothers to stay close 
by—there might be shooting. 

Our daddies. could protest against 
injustice in the mine and the Union 
would protect their rights. Over in 
the Leiter mine the’ miners had no 
rights. They had made no bargain 
with the company. We hearé eur‘ded- 
dies call them slaves. We, tap, lived 
in company houses, desolate enough, 
but far worse were those awful bar- 
racks built by the Leiters, These union 
miners could build their own homes, 4 
dream the years have brought to pass. 











Remember the Address! 


Store. 


Smart Clothes 


Seldom has there been offered to the 
public such a Splendid Selection of 


SUITS 


and 


OVERCOATS 


as are now displayed*in our 
All marked down to 


$99.50 


All the new Colors and Patterns, made 
of the finest materials and in all sizes 


REMEMBER— 


That our Store is Recognized as an Outstanding Institution Catering 
to the Organized Workers and their Friends 


THE F.&S. STORE | 


S. E. Corner 84th Street and Third Avenue 





But in Leiter’s camp no land could be 
bought and the miners there were too 
terrorized for dreams. In the quiet of 
the night in the union ‘camps some 
child would shout, “There it is!” And 
across the sky would flash that ominous 
light. Atguch times our daddies would 
speak in earnest tenes that brought 
disturbing thoughts to us children. To 
us that warning in the night suggested 
some fierce monster who had the power 
to sweep down upon a little mining 
community and compel the people there 
to du its bidding. But there was the 
Union! The Union would save us 
from the fate of Leiter’s miners, 


Heart and 
Conscience. 


And then, as memory recalls it now, 
there came a terrible disaster in the 
Leiter mine, and in the work of rescue, 
so we heard, the ladies’ of the Leiter 
family hurried down from Chicago to 
lend aid to the heroic nurses. Another 
reason you give today for turning 
Socialist, Lady Mosley, is that you have 
a heart and a conscience, and they are 
always worrying. No doubt the heart 
and conscience of your mother were 
worrying in those days. 

But it came to pass that the Leiter 
tyranny gave way under the progress 
of the miners’ union. The Leiter mine 
was unionized and the camp became a 
free community. The miners then en- 
joyed the rights of American citizens. 
They could erect their own public 
schools. Enterprising individuals could 


free to mingle with the citizens of other 
communities. Wher unionism came in, 
fear went out ofthe hearts of the 
people, ~ ’ 

Should you ever make a tour of 
America, Lady Mosley, it would be of 
interest to you to visit the scene of 
this one time feudalism of the Leiters. 
You would still see some of the evi- 
dence of those days of terrorism. Those 
awful barracks still remain, a sinister 
picture against the backgrouna of the 
mines, But at the other end of the 
town may be seen the newer homes of 
very different character. Green lawns 
and flowers give a touch of beauty to 
these miners’ homes. Here may be 
seen a very fine example of what men, 
left free to live their own lives, can 
accomplish. 

Today, Lady Mosley, you are cham- 
Pioning the cause of the miners of 
Gpeat Britain. You. say that you and 
your husband stand with the labor 
movement in backing up’ the miners’ 
refusal to accept a wage reduction. 
You go further than that. You stand 
for nationalization of the mines. You 
are indeed a woman of vision and 
courage. The lords and ladies of high 
degree may ridicule you. The Leiters 
of America may feel disgraced because 
of your Socialisg ideas. But in my 
gpinion, Lady a) ster you are doing 
more for the family name than any of 
your kind. You are in some measure 
redeeming the name of Leiter, so long 
despised by the miners of America, 


Agnes Burns Wieck. 





RAND SCHOOL WOMEN’S 
COMMITTEE WILL HOLD 
HALLOWEEN DAY DANCE 





| for the occasion. 








The Women’s Committee of the 
Rand School, organized two years ago 
to aid the Socialist-Labor School, will 
open its activities this winter with a 
Halloween party on Friday evening, 
October 30, in the Debs Auditorium 
7 East 15th street. The famous Camp 
Tamiment Dance Orchestra, and Dor- 
aha, the beautiful dancer, will be but 
two of the many pleasant features that 
are being planned for the evening. 

The hal] will be specially decorated 
Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the Rand School office. 





THOMAS TO BE GUEST 
AT MOROCCO-INDIA DINN 


Norman Thomas, Socialist candi- 
date for Mayor of New York, and as- 
sociate director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, is to be the guest 
of honor at an Indo-Morocco dinner to 
be given by the National League of 
India at the Garden -of India Res- 
taurant, 672 Eighth avenue, New York 
City, Sunday, October 25th at 7:30 p. 
m. The speakers will be Hamdi Bey, 
Sean Conway, Ali Kamel, Chaudery 
Khan, and John Martin, 
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PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 
BUREAU 


1440 Broadway 
ROOM 1202 
NEW YO 
Union Stenographers . 
Stenography Mimeographing 
Typewriting Multigraphing 
Convention Reporting 
Telephones: 


PENNSYLVANIA 7130, 4686 











Just Off the “L” Station 








For the Convenience of the Working Public: 
is Open Daily to 9 P. M: and Saturdays to 11 P. M. | 
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Mention The New Leader When Making Your Purchase 
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A Radical Difercnes 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Punckta! 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All) Departments ander the nersen- 
al eapervision ef Dr. B. L. Becker 
111 East 23rd Street, Near (th Avenue 
181 Seeand Avenne, Corner 8th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton St, 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Sta, 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz N.Y 
895 Proapect Avenne, Near 163rd St. 
1709 Pitkin Avenne. Brownsville Bkiyn. | 
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establish business. The citizens were] 


rele’ PROPEL © 


ARE LIKE THAT 








which is music to our ears. With the race track follower 

it’s the thunder of hoofs as the ponies come dashing 
through the home stretch. The explosion and smell of powder 
gives it to the soldier, while the sweetest sound to a sailor is the 
music of the waves. Desert silence is what some demand for 
their thrill and others are most happy"when the wind whistles 
through the trees and dry leaves crunch underfoot. To the 
baseball fan the sound of Babe Ruth’s bat connecting with a 
ball is probably the ideal music, For some it’s poetry and for 
all of us at some time or other the very best music is “I love 
you,” providing, of course, it’s from the one you love, but it’s 
pretty fair melody at any rate. 

Our staff is no exception to the general rule, Let’s confess 
frankly that they are a just human crowd. ' We know that it’s 
music to the ears of Jim Oneal and Eddie Levinson when a 
subscriber writes, “You have a splendid paper,” or when Nor- 
man Thomas after his cheery “Good morning!” says, “Boys, 
you have a nice paper this week.” Even our manager endeav- 
ors to work up a thrill occasionally, but the sweetest music of 
all to the entire staff, both business and editorial, is when the 
mail brings in a large crop of subscriptions, the proof that the 
work is not in vain. 

A letter like this one sings a splendid tune all its own: 
“Please find enclosed check for three dollars for three subs to 
your valuable paper,” signed A. C..Bruce, Du Bois, Pa. It’s 
short, but, oh, so sweet. A continual flock like that would make 
us the happiest family in the world, and even a letter demand- 
ing we go back to the farm would not damper our merriment. 


Fp wri last man and woman of us has a certain something 
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Dear Rufus :— 
Good work! -Let’s hope this keeps up. As Dr. Cooey said, 
week by week The New Leader is getting better and better. 
I am so enthused by thé improvement in The Leader that in- 
stead of buying three copies and distributing them, I buy five. 
I ordered the twenty-two books and the two cards. S@ far I 
have two books left. I am giving them away to people who 
would be interested in them. I ordered another set of books 
— the two sub cards to be given away as a prize in Circle One, 
ronx. 

_ Say, Rufus, I think Bartholomew Depew is right. You ht 
to get back on the farm. After all, you aren’t doing an g 
for this column but picking out letters that come in and insert 
them in tite column. If you want to stay you had better write 
something. ' es 

The best joke I’ve ever read was in August Claessen’s col- 
umn, “Sparks and Flashes,” about the deaf and dumb fellow 
stuttering. 

: Well, here’s hoping that in the next issue I will really see an 
honest-to-goodness article written by you. 

New York City. Nathan B. Appel. 
McAlister Cole- 


“Your issue last week was the best ever. 
man’s article on the United States Army preparing poison gas 
for strikers was most illuminating. The story of the barring 
of The New Leader from San Quentin prison in California was 
wou the price of a year’s subscription, and I am sending you 
enc&sed two dollars to pay the price for our lodge reading 
room. We must get a larger circulation. The paper is much 
too good to hide among a few thousands and here is my pledge 
for one new subscriber a week. Charles Heller.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Since you write so many good things about last week's issue 
we will let you in ona secret. Very shortly we will publish a serial 
story which covers labor, politics, adventure, yes and romance. For 
two years the editor has been on the watch for just this type of 
fiction and at last his quest met with success. Its never been pub- 
lished before and all we want to say about it now is that we sat 
until three in the morning before our interest ceased. Then it was 
only because the last words we read were “The End.” 





In a recent issue we said something about patronizing our 
advertisers. This brought forth a number of Jetters from peo- 
ple who-tell us they always favor The New Leader advertisers 
when making purchases, Very fine, indeed, but what we would 
like to have every reader do is—not only favor our advertisers 
BUT TELL THEM WHY. 

Take the case of The F. & S. Store, at the southeast corner 
of 84th Street and Third Avenue. We have carried the adver- 
tisement of this reliable house in every issue from our first 
number. No doubt yu have noticed their large advertisements, 
which always appear on page two. They are deserving of 
patronage not only because they adyertise, but their merchan- 
dise for the price can hardly be duplicated in the city. For 
nien’s or boys’ clothes give this store a trial and TELL THEM 
WHY. 


Dear Rufus: 

“Your column last week was the worst yet. It’s a good 
thing The New Leader has subscribers who send in letters 
with their subscriptions because the letters are the only 
things worth reading. That high wind last week took the 
roof off your uncle’s barn. Come back to the farm and help 
him. That’s more in your line. I see that little fellow, 
August Claessens, who I heard in Newark once, is now 
writing for your paper, and I'll say he’s pretty good. 

Branchville, N. J. “Bartholomew Depew.” 





Dear Rufus :-— . 
“Why don’t you tell the people that The New Leader circu- 


lates everywhere. Today, for instance, had orders from seven 
States and from Mrs. Alma E. Rose of Fairbanks, Alaska. Last 
week I had bundles of books for Cuba and South ace 
“Jack. 

Jack is.the chap who, by might and main, wraps the books so 
securely that they reach even the most remote rural delivery in 
excellent form. The bundles he refers to are the big offer we 
made to readers of two half yearly subscription cards and 22 
booklets for $2.90. It’s a big job with much detail, each bundle 
weighs over three pounds, and Jack handles the C. O. D.’s under 
Irwin’s supervision with efficiency and dispatch. 





“The fact that my subscription had expired completely 
escaped me. By all means renew it. Every edition of The 
New Leader is an educational course complete. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. “J. Kirby.” 





Irwin, the energetic young man, in charge of our shipping 
department has requested us to tell you all that this ts the last call 
for all those (that means everybody) who have NOT TAKEN 
advantage of our offer of twenty-two booklets (weight over three 
pounds) and two half yearly sub cards for the small sum of two 
dollars and ninety cents. The young man says that all you need 
do is to just send us a postal card or letter and say:—“SEND ME 
THE BIG BOOK OFFER AND SUB CARDS.” Then in a few 
days the postman will deliver and you pay him the $2.90. Its very 
simple, no money order to bother with, etc. Irwin is a good boy 
and wants to hold his job. Unless there is work for him why— 
Lets have your order today. THIS IS POSITIVELY your last 


chance. 





“Please send me the two half yearly subscription cards and 
the twenty-two booklets as announced in The New Leader 
You certainly publish a good Socialist paper. 

“S. Elstein.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thanks, and with your help and that of many other readers, 


we will continually try to improve. Perhaps you have noticed 
that August Claessens has recently joined the staff with his 
column, “Sparks and Flashes.” Speakers usually do not write 


as well as they orate, but August does—which is saying a lot. 


_ 
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By Wm. M. Feigenbaum 


HE office of Surrogate of 
Kings County isn’t the most 
important in the world, and 

the struggle of the Hon. Mr. Alvah 
W. Burlingame tc wrest it from the 
equa'ly Hon. General George W. 
Wingate, who now adorns it, isn’t 
the most thrilling politica! battle in 
the annals of democracy. Indeed, 
that battle has all the earmarks of 
a deadly bore, being almost entirely 
confined to a display of two sets of 





dull faces in Brooklyn store win- 
dows. 

But there is one incident that has 
Geveloped out of Mr. Burlingame’s 
campaign that throws a sharp flash- 
light upon what goes by the name of 
democratic self-government in _ this 
country. 

Several years ago the Legislature of 
New York gave the school teachers 
of the city a sorely needed although 
inadequate increase in salary. Natur- 
ally, in the absence of a large Social- 
ist group in Albany, it was necessary 
for the teachers to beg and lobby and 
cajole and flatter and play politics to 
get the morons from the various dis- 
tricts to vote for the bill for increased 
pay. That’s an old story, and it is re- 
peated every time another group goes 
after a salary increase. 

Mr. Burlingame was then a State} 
Senator. It happened that his com-| 
mittee assignment placed him in 
charge of the teachers’ salary bill for | 
a while, and he hasn’t forgotten that; 
yet, and probably never will «o long | 
as he yearns for a place at the public 
trough -and so long as teachers have 
votes. 

The other day every school teacher 
living in Brooklyn got a communica- 
tion, unsigned and with no hint as to 
its origin, addressed “Dear Teacher,” 
and at the bottom, “Committee of 
Teachers,” plainly a mythical commit- 
‘tee. It begins, “The man who got out 
of committee at Albany the Lockwood- 
Donohue bill and thus made possible 
your present salary is a candidate for | 
Surrogate, Senator A. W. Burlingame. | 
Blah, blah, blah, blah. How much do 
the teachers owe him for this great 
act of friendship shown at a moment 
when they needed a champion? It is 
for us teachers now to show our grati- 
tude by having our families vote for 
Senator Burlingame on November 34d.” 

Not a word, you'll notice, about the 
miserable wages teachers used to get, 
not a word about the fact that the 
teachers earn every cent they get, and 
in return for the salary increase Mr. 
Burlingame so nobly says he got for 
them they give intelligent, loyal and 
indispensable service to the public. 
So far as Mr. Burlingame’s tame com- 
mittee of teachers is concerned, they 
don’t owe teaching service to the city 
for their salaries; they owe votes to 
Mr. Burlingame. 

But that isn’t all. With the commu- 
nication came a little pad of coupons. 
“We are,” says the phoney committee, 
“taking the liberty of suggesting that 
you use the enclosed book of coupons 
in enlisting the support of the trades- 
men whom you patronize to the end 
that a friend of the teachers shall know 
of our gratitude at the polls.” 

The coupons that teachers are deli- 
cately invited by Mr. Burlingame’s 








UNANIMOUS 


VOTER 





DEM.—He is deceiving you. 
RE P.—He is deceiving you. . 








If any naive lady or gentleman 
doesn’t believe in the existence of this 
amazing circular it is on exhibition in 
The New Leader office. One dollar a 
look—proceeds to the Socialist, cam- 
paign fund. 

Now, there isn’t anything very star- 
tling in his incident because it is so 
infernally common. But this is a pe- 
culiarly stupid—and outrageous—ex- 
ample of what modern democratic self- 
government has come to mean in 
America, 

There are some 3,000,000 men and 
women in New York eligible to vote. 


; Less than 1,300,000 registered, and if 
| 1,000,000 of them vote I’ll eat my brand 


new hat. Men have fought and died 
for the right to govern themselves, 


| Oceans of blood have been shed by 


heroes in the struggle to win the 
right. The history of the past century 
is to a large extent the history of that 
struggle, a noble and inspiring heritage 





that the nineteenth century will hand 
down to History. We have that right, 
and we use it in this little, cheap, 
piffling kind of pushcart politics—I 
did you a favor and now you give me 
a vote to get me a job! Is it any 
wonder that every year more and more 
millions of Americans say in effect, 
“To hell with voting! What's the 
score?” 

It isn’t only Mr. Burlingame. The 
late Mr. Hylan bitterly complained be- 
fore a public meeting during his pri- 
mary campaign that he couldn't un- 
derstand why Tammany Hal] put its 
heavy hob-nailed boots where they 
would swiftly propel him in the direc- 
tion of the ashcan because he had 
given Tammany everything it had 
asked for. Indeed, he said, at the be- 
ginning of his most illustrious reign 
a civic organization had come to him 
with the proposal that he appoint cer- 
tain officials for merit alone. But he 


| repulsed them, he said in that speech, 





and gave the jobs to Tammany. And 
what the dooce did Tammany mean 
by being ungrateful? 

If anybody wants to know what’s 
the matter with American politica— 
that’s it. You scratch my back and 
T'll scratch yours. The city of New 
York has 6,000,000 people. The city 
administration comes closer to human 
life than any other government agency 
in the country. And instead of think- 
ing in terms of human beings Mr. Ink- 
man talks of making things all right 
for bankers and employers of labor, 
and Tammany and a lot of the small 
fry on both old party tickets peddle 
favors for votes. Yes, we knew it all 
the time, but this particularly cheap 
and disgusting example of it causes 
the gorge to, rise just a little more 
than usual. 

New York needs a rebirth of polit- 
ical idealism. New York needs to get 
rid of its. ghastly political cynicism. 
New York needs to be taught that 
there are some people who look be- 
yond the cheap pickings when they 
go into politics; that politics has 
something to do with human life and 
the future of our children; that with 
politics the workers can face and 
solve their own problems. 

New York needs a huge and impres- 
sive vote for Norman Thomas and the 
whole Socialis* ticket. New York 
needs a huge: i growing, a vital and 
living Socialist party. 

That will be the answer to the cheap 
mendicancy of the little pewee poli- 
ticians begging for votes. That will 
be the answer to the miserable cyni- 
cism that threatens to destroy the 
people’s faith in democracy. 








Talks With 





Thomas 


A Weekly Letter from the Socialist 
Candidate for Mayor of N. Y. City 











Miss Whitney 


city. 
ship and operation. 


Moreover, 


ownership. 





campaign committee, thinly disguised 
as a “Committee of Teachers,” to pass | 
around to Krausmeyer's delicatessen, 
Ethylle’s Beautye Shoppe, 


drug store and presumably (in these | 
emancipated days) to the cigar store, | 
reads: “I have always patronized you. | 
voting for | 

| 


Patronize me in return by 
Surrogate A. W. Burlingame, 
Able, Patriotic.” Hooray! 


Honest, 





Schools 











The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1801 Boston Road, rear 169th St., 
ronx 


| 
(McKinley Building, McKinley Square) 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25th | 
| 


8 P..M.—Brief Service and Address on 
“The Moral Issues of the Campaign.” 
—Eev. LEON ROSSER LAND. 

8:30 P. M.—Open Forum: \ 
“The Transit Situation in 
and the Way Out.” 
—Ex-Assemblyman LOUIS WALDMAN, 


Masic—Admission Free 


New York, 














Dentists 


—~ 


Dr. Theodora Kutyn 


Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 3050 
247 West 72d Street | 
MODERATE PRICES 
Over 15 Years of Practice 
| 

















-—DR. E. LONDON - 


SURGEON DENTIST 


240 W. 102d St. New York City 
Phene Riverside 3940 


Dr. L. SADOFF, 


DENTIST 
1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St. 
“ Boom 503. 10 A. Ml. to 27 P. M. 
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Dr. Philip Lewin 


Begs to announce that he has 
resumed the general practice of 


DENTISTRY 


at the 


A-RE-CO BLDG. 
391 East 149th Street 


at 3rd Ave. 2 
Melrose 1757 Suite 620 
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listed by 


having abandoned public ownership of utilities 
which responsible officials state either that they never 
had public ownership or that it is -till going strong. 

Sometime ago a systematic effort was made to dis- 
credit the city street car lines of Detroit. 
reliable accountants and investigators 
In three years the city 
paid all bills, raised wages three times, made extensive 
improvements and amassed a surplus. 
glad to give Mr. Waterman or Mr; Walker the figgres, 
them. Seattle and Los Angeles are 


as certified by 
are exactly opposite. 


if they wish 


EFORE turning to our own municipal cam- 
paign, I. want to express in your name 
and in my own, our Socialist condemnation 

of two recent Supreme Court decisions which 
inflict serious wounds on democracy. 
has overruled the Arizona Minimum Wage Law 
and the same court which found plenty of reasons 
to upset this good State law could find none to 
upset the Criminal Syndicalist Law in California 
under which Charlotte Anita Whitney was convicted. 
is an idealist with a long record of 
devotion to noble causes convicted solely for member- 
ship in the Communist Labor Party. 
condemn men and women merely for membership in 
political organizations, then our constitution of civil 
liberties are a mockery and a new weapon of terrorism 
is put in the hands of a brutal plutocracy. 

Now let’s turn to municipal issues. 
as I pointed out at the Academy of Music, are not 
running a mere municipal ownership campaign in this 
We have other plans and other interests. 
many also claims some interest in municipal owner- 
We go far beyond Tammany in 
out demands and are far more sincere than Tammany. 
we want a different type of municipal 
ownership, as we have frequently pointed out. 

There is a. concerted effort to discredit municipal 
On no point has there been such deliber- 
ate lying on behalf of private profit, 
seen letters from at least five of the cities and towns 
the National Electric Light Association as 


The court 


If it is legal to 


water supply. 


wii lines, 
We Socialists, 


Tam- 


I, myself, hav 
in New York. 


in 


to act. 


The facts ticket. 


has the old parties. 


I should be 





examples of large cities in the United States which 


It is not solving the housing problem. 
of marketing of all sorts of products from cabbage to 
coal a scandal and a waste. 


have made conspicuous successes of municipal light 
and power plants. 
conjunction with the provincial government have de- 
veloped one of the most magnificent and successful 
hydro-electric systems in the world. 
government succeeded on its own initiative where pri- 
vate capital was afraid. 
political administration, the government in these cases 
has given power to experts. 
touched through changes of administration in Ontario. 
In southern California the most important executives 
in some ten cities and towns in control of city- 
operated public utilities were found to have an average 
length of service of about twenty years. 

Every argument now advanced against public opera- 
tion of transit was in its day advanced against public 
operation of the schools and public ownership of the 
T wenture to say that Mr. Waterman, 
who would fear to ride on municipally-operated transit 
occasionally 
I suspect that Mr. 
engineering, skill and efficiency and in service to the 
people the New York City Water Department, to put 
it mildly, compares favorably with the privately owned 
gas and electric companies. 
recognize that we owe altogether to public initiative 
and not to private profit, the Board of Health regula- 
ions which give us a reasonably safe milk supply and 
say this with full recognition of the shortcomings of 
the present administration in this regard. 

Private ownership and managemént has been tested 
It did not solve the transit problem. 


The municipalities of Ontario in 


In these cases 
So far from giving us 


Sir Adam Beck was tn- 


drinks. city water without fear. 
Waterman would agree that in 


Mr. Waterman may also 


It is making 


It is time for the city 


The one way to get action is to vote the Socialist 
Even though we do not carry the election, the 
size of our vote will be your only effective club over 


Tell this to your friends. 


Tiel. 





Debs Outfaces Legion 


(Continued from Page 1) 


county court over at Wilkes-Barre 
has appealed to ‘the patriotic and 
law respecting citizenship: of the 
entire anthracite district’ to ‘dem- 
onstrate to Debs, in no uncertain 
terms, that he and his cohorts are 
not wanted’ hereabouts. 

“If everybody who has been in- 
vited turns up, there is going to 
be some gathering. What else 
there may be remains to be seen. 
But though the mine workers in 
this neighborhood have demon- 
strated on notable occasions that 
they don’t like ‘radicals’ if these 
belong to another lodge, there are 
as yet no indications that the po- 
lice are skipping any heartbeats. 

“The deep interest of the union 
officials is easily explained. Debs 
and Maurer represent to them an 
element which seeks to destroy 
their industrial union and to set 
up in its place ‘The One Big 
Union’ of all workers, in which 
their separate entity would be en- 
gulfed by a Communist political 
movement. - 

“it is what they call ‘dual union- 
ism’ invading their reserved terri- 
tory. The union leader and a 
largq@ majority of their followers 
would go any length to stamp out 
any chance of such a gesture suc- 
ceeding. So it is quite possible 
there may be a hot time in town 
tonight, if anybody lights an un- 
timely match.” 
And here let 

tell of the most disgusting 
the situation. There were 
radicals among the opponents of Debs 
One is cashing in on an undeserved 


us halt a minute to 
aspect of 


two ex- 

















reputation. His name is not worthy of 
mention. 
The other, however, 


than Rinaldo Cappellini, 


is none other 
president of 


District One of the United Mine Work- | 


ers, whose election three years ago was 
hailed by the Workers’ (Communist) 
Party as a great triumph of Com- 
munism. Cappellini openly associated 
himself at that time on the platform 
and in conversation with Workers’ 
Party leaders. His growth from a 
Communist to an associate of the 
American Legion would provide an in- 
teresting study. But this is not the 
place for it. 

To go on with this story of law and 
order. Debs ignored the threats, as he 
has treated hundreds of others of sim- 
ilar character all his active life. He 
came to Scranton, unaccompanied by 
any guards his Socialist comrades had 
urged him to take. He went to his 
hotel. 

The storm failed to come. A mild 
inkling of its possibility came to him 
within an hour, however. A commit- 
tee elected by the Legion visited him. 


“We have decided not to interfere 
with your meeting, Mr. Debs,” they 
said. “But we want to let you know 
we will have some questions to put to/ gration of cheap labor. 
you.” 

“| will answer your questions,” Debs | 
replied, “and then have a few to put 
to you. Good day!” 

Debs 


The story has a happy ending. 
spoke to a huge audience of miners 
who crowded Town Hall.. The Ameri- 
stayed away. No ques- 


can Legion 
Debs inquired for 


tions were asked. 


them. They were not in the hall. 
A party of searching newspapermen 
finally located the brave _ warriors. 


' They had gathered in a small meeting- 





Coal Prices Mounting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tape and delay. A city like New 
York even now could buy coal 
wholesale from the mines and dis- 
tribute through retailers on the 
basis of a fixed charge for handl- 
ing. The conservative Federal 


Commission pointed to this rem- 
edy. But politicians who are only 
“friends of the people” during a 
campaign haye neither brains nor 
desire to put through this remedy. 
Yet we go on voting for them and 
pay by our own shivering discom- 
fort for our folly. 











room at the Y. M. C. A., where they 
made speeches at each other on the 
cowardice of Debs and the bravery of 
the Legion. And in this sickly, beaten 
chorus Rinaldo Cappellini chimed his 
own weak encore. 


. 
Mellon Attack Fails 
(Continued from Page 1) 
age of 123 employed the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Hale says the union has been com- 
pletely successful in holding its lines 
against the fake cooperative diversion 
by which Indiana operators tried to get 
out from under the Jacksonville con- 
tract, that it has checked a similar 
Miove in Ohio, and that Illinois is still 
firmly union. He also shows that right 
down through 1923 the predominantly 
union central field held its share of 
the country’s total output. In 1923 
it turned out 202,703,000 tons, 35.9 per- 
cent of the total, compared with an 
average of 35.7 percent in the 5 years, 
1916-1920, 32.8 percent in the 5 years 
1911-1915, and 34.1 percent in the pe- 
riod 1906-1910, 

It is a war of attrition with thé 
miners’ morale still good. The opera- 
tors have lost their old ally—immi- 
They have to 
miners, who 





persuade thousands of 
what the union 
to give it up and enter again the 


know 
them, 
old bondage. Otherwise the operators 
have the choice of paying the union 
to man their 


scale or being unable 


mines, 
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ING. 
Third Ave. at 84th St. 
STATIONERY — TOYS 
BOOKS & DOLLS—KODAKS 
Sporting Goods 
Games 


We invite you to visit our store 
and building 











Zi A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat “out 
of sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue 
is not clear, it is a sign that his stomach is 
not in order and needs a thorough cleansing 


at once. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested 
waste matter from your child’s system. It _ 
will regulate his stomach and liver, will re- 
store his appetite, and in a few hours he wil] 
again be well and happy. 


10, 25 and 50c. a box, at all druggists* 
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PE 
More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus 4nd pyorrhes develop= 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substanceg 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep 

destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a — dentifrice, ie the oral 

latic tion d by leading 

It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
No solid matter to get under gums. 


























25¢. ing. 

Family Get the AMEGIN habit pag Pea apr the of 9 
Size | healthy mouth and a germ free 

75¢. 
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Container 
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The Satisfaction of Know- 
ing that You Weara Made 
to Order Garment. 


One has reasons to be proud when wearing a 
MADE TO ORDER Overcoat and Suit; made to 
individual measure. One is sure that the fit is 
perfect, the tailoring is excellent, the woolens are 
fine and the style always the latest. 

The Majestic Tailoring Company are Custom 
Tailors who make all their garments to order at 


low prices. 


SUITS TO ORDER 


in Any Style You Want 
ARE NOW 


$22.50 $25 $30 $35 


OVERCOATS TO ORDER 
$25 to $5250 


In the selection of an Overcoat do not everlook 
the World Famous 


WORUMBOS 


For 


$52.50 


A price which is lower than you have to pay ang 
where else for a ready made one 


Every Garment is made for your individual meas- 
ure and is guaranteed for quality, style and fit. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 


| 
106 E. 14th St. | 55 nelancey st. | 38 E. 12th St. 
| 


bet. 34 and 4th Ars. bet. B’way and Univ. Pi. 
Corner Orchard St. 


112 W. 116th St. 98 Second Av. 





bet. Lenox and 7th Avs | 2391 Se enth Av. Near Sixth St. 
138 W. 14th St, | ov. oem asa uo su | 953 South. Blvd. 
bet. 6th and 7th Ars. Near 163d St, 











Ask to See the “MICHIGAN” 


3 ROOM HOME $147 


OUTFIT AT | 
$1.50 WEEKLY DELIVERS $100 WORTH rs 


mito Suvi Co, 


3251 51 Third Aven 


2174 Third A Avenue 
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6 A: M.: 


A watery sun is just peeping 
above the high roof-tops. It is 
cold and dark in three hundred 
thousand rooms without direct 
access to the open air in over {( 
seventy thousand unsanitary 
New York tenements. But the 
alarm clocks are ringing and 
the workers who live in those 
tenements must answer this 
summons, gulp down hasty 
breakfasts and run for the 
-nearest transit line. 








Ary, 











CAME THE DAWN 





7 A. M.: 


“Watch your step!” “Move up 
to the front of the car!” “Step 
lively!” “Blah-blah street next 
stop!” And they are off on the 
age-long journey, hanging to 
straps if they are lucky, sway- 
ing on their neighbor’s chest, 
vest and breath, all under blink- 
ing lights. that dimply illum- 
inate the pretty girl pictures in 
the’ tabloid papers. For hun- 
dreds and thousands of New 
Yorkers this is the introduction 
to the day’s work. 














| have got no use for Socialists. 





- _ : _— 
TRANSIT RELTEF 





8 A. M.: 


Punch the factory time clock. 
If you are late you are out of 
luck and no excuses about sub- 
way delays, held-up elevated 
trains and the like will go with 
the Brass Hat and Stuffed 
Shirts of Bossdom. 


8 A. M. to 12 M.: 
On the factory job, the same 





old job day in, day out, doing 
the same old thing in the same 
old way with no voice in the 
management, no chance for 
pride in the production, no just 
share in the profits that come 











from their own labor. And 
then,— 











12 M. to 12:45 P. M.: 


Run out to lunch to the near- 
est sloppy one-arm joint or sit 
down by the machine and get 
what nourishment you can from 
the cold lunch in the far from 
full dinner-pail. 


12:45 P. M. to 5:30 P. M.: 


Back on the job again. Produce 
—produce— produce! Keep 
away from “them Union agi- 
tators.” Don’t try to organize 
your fellow workers for a bet- 
ter life for yourself and yours. 
That’s Socialism—and Walker 
and Waterman and Wall Street 

















OUT TO LUNCH 


*. AIN’T IT GREAT TO BE A WORKER? ... 


A Day in the Life of a Worker Told by McALISTER COLEMAN and Pictured by EDMUND DUFFY. 





5:30 P. M.: 


Now you can go home~if you 
can get aboard a train, and— 























8 P. M.: 


If you can spare the change, 
you can go to a nice movie and 
see pictures of President Cool- 
idge telling the Boy Scouts 
what great opportunities they 
have to grow up and be Presi- 
dent and you can watch our 
American aviators dropping 
bombs on African natives or 
you can sit at home and listen 
over the radio (with six install- 
ments still due) while Andrew 
‘Mellon tells you how they 
ought to take the taxes off the 
rich and stick some more on 








the poor. 











THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 
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By James Oneal 

T is interesting to observe the 
I admissions made by historians 

fegarding their trade. Most of 
them now admit that the historians 
once ignored the life of the people 
and believed that they told all that 
was worth knowing when they 
wrote of the life and deeds of mil- 
itary commanders, politicians and 
statesmen. They now admit that 
one may be acquainted with this 
sort of historyand yet be ignorant 
of history. 

But while the point of view on this 
matter has changed the historians are 
by no means yet agreed on what con- 
stitutes history and what sr ~~ be 
included in its interpretations. One 
historian showed his prejudice against 
economic interpretation by saying that 
the economic determinists had put 
“the hiss into history.” This is to 
assume that we humans are all an- 
gelic creatures and that economic 
motives never enter the minds of 
workers, peasants, capitalists, bankers, 


debtors, creditors, politicians and 
etatesmen. 
Bancroft, the American historian, 


once admitted to Janes Davie Butler 
that in writing of convicts among the 
early settlers in America, “he had been 
very economical in dispensing the 
truths he had discovered.” In other 
words, Bancroft was afraid to put cer- 
tain truths into history. Perhaps 
these truths would “hiss” at some of 
the fictions that have been purveyed 
in the name of history. 

In his William Levi Bull lectures the 
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OUR HISTORIANS COME TO CONFESSION +- 





late Carroll D. Wright said that the 
historians of antiquity believed “that 
the workers in society had no souls, 
did not consider it worth while, or at 
least dignified, to pay any more atten- 
tion to them in their records than 
they would to beasts of burden, ani- 
mal creations also without souls.” 
Prof. Sumner in his great work on 
Folkways, said that “The patriotism 
of the historian rules his judgment, 
especially as to excuses and apologtes 
for things done in the past, and most 
of all as to the edifying admissions— 


a very important part of the task of 
the historian. * * * It follows that 
a complete and unbiased history hard- 
ly exists.” 

James Harvey Robinson is perhaps 
the riost learned of American his- 
torians and he wrote in his The New 
History, that “When we consider the 
vast range of human interests, our 
histories furnish us with a sadly in- 
adequate and misleadirig review of 
the past, and it might seem as if 
historians had joined in a conspiracy 
to foster a narrow and relatively un- 





edifying conception of the true scope 
and intent of historical study.” A few 
years ago Prof. ‘William F. Ogburn 
said before the American Economic 
Association that history too often be- 
comes distorted “because we choose 
to omit, that is, to forget as a social 
group, certain unpleasant events or 
history. The events we choose to re- 
member are those in accord with the 
particular mores we encourage, and 
we tend to forget those opposed.” 
Other eminent scientists and histor- 








fans could be quoted to show that 


some subtle influence has always been 
at work to distort history for certain 
purposes. When a growing minority 
of the profession protests against the 
fear and servility of the profession it 
is a warning that because you see a 
certain opinion in a text book that 
opinion is not necessarily justified by 
the facts. It may be in conflict: with 
the real facts. 

Prof. J. T. Shotwell, in an article in 
The American Historical Review, 
showed why this timidity prevails in 
writing history. He observed that 
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The Hospitals 
Editor The New Leader: 

It is very kind of you, inteed, to treat 
your readers with “A Dissertation on 
Hospitals.” Is it proper to name such 
human abbatoirs such? They remind 
me very much of the different barber 
colleges along the Bowery, where all 
kinds of facial diseases may be con- 
tracted for the small sum of five cents. 
Of course, it is only the very poor who 
patronize joint where they can leave 
behind slices of their chins. The rich 
can afford to get shaved where the 
most sanitary tools, utensils and towels 
are used. 

The hospitals are about in the same 
category. They are nominally erected 
for the purpose of curing the sick—the 
poor sick—but are actually dispensing 
stations operated in the main in the 
interest of the large drug manufactur- 
ing concerns, in addition to being incu- 
bators for sick men and women to be- 
come doctors in. The victims, mainly 
poverty stricken, are considered only 
cadavers to be experimented with and 
upon by the conceited element that is 
to be the future doctors, who dream to, 
at some later date, look after the 
wealthy, who need the best advice that 
money can secure. 

If one wants to witness snobby and 
| downright rascality practiced by our 
| noble, patriotic and unselfish Ameri- 
| can (?) doctors one has only to secure 
la position of any kind in any of the 
| city hospitals where the actual toilers 
who do the filthy and laborious work 
| that is always to be done are under- 
| paid, underfed and abused to such ex- 
| tent that, generally, they have become 
“short-stake” men, who quit 
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after one or two weeks. In fact, things 
are so abominable that the officialdom 
in charge are bold in saying that they 
do not expect men and women to stay 
any longer than one payday. 

All told the hospitals outside of the 
Jewish hopitals in New York city are 
nothing more than magnificent traves- 
ties upon what we visualize a civiliza- 
tion. Emporiums of snobbery, incubat~ 
ors of graft, infernos physiologically 
and psychologically, and up-to-date in- 
dictments of politicians as well as doc- 
tors and druggists, who wax fat owing 
to the ignorance and gullibility of a 
sadly neglected portion of the human 
race—the toilers and their wives and 
babies, if they are fortunate, or unfor- 
tunate, enough to be married and are 
prolific under our glorious Christian 
monstrosity, the ill-named thing called 
civilization. 

Let us have light along this line; it 
might take the place of “The Doctors’ 
Dilemma,” so ably written by no other 
than Shaw himself. 

A HOSPITAL ATTENDANT. 

New York City. 





Purcell’s Speech 
Editor, The New Leader: 

At the big demonstration in Car- 
negie Hall last Sunday Comrade Pur- 
cell made a powerful speech. The 
high points of the speech were that 
there should be world-wide unity of 
the working class to abolish capital- 
ism, that the workers should oppose 
war, and that the Russian trade unions 
should be gotten to join the Inter- 
national Fedération of Trade Unions 
(the so-called Amsterdam Interna- 





tional). 

When the meeting was over I found 
some of our own Socialist Party mem- 
bers selling “A Reply to Purcell.” 

I naturally protested, for Purcell 
had made a first class Socialist speech 

Trusses 
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I pointed out that he was not a Com- 
munist, but a member of the I. L. P., 
a member of the Labor and Socialist 
International and of the Amsterdam 
Trade Union International. The only 
answer I got to my protest was that 
he had been cheered by Communists 
in the audience. (Apparently there 
are still a few Communists with in- 
tellectual courage enough to brave the 
wrath of Pope Zinoviev by cheering a 
Socialist.) 

Now, Communists are adherents of 
the Third International, which teaches 
that “the workers must prepare for 
victory not by parliamentary methods, 
but by heavy civil war.” Communists 
are followers of Lenin, who told his 
faithful to practice lying, trickery and 
deceit in order to get control of trade 
unions. Communists are people whose 
incapacity for self-government is so 
notorious that they cannot decide 
themselves the squabbles which arise 
in their party in America, but must 
refer the matter to Moscow for a final 
ruling. 





They amount to next to nothing 
throughout the country. I have been 
in over a dozen towns in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania in the last few 
months where we have Socialist or- 
ganizations, but the Communists are 
never heard of. What is left of their 
party in the larger cities is breaking 
up in internal quarrels. 

Yet Communism is still important 
in the Jewish labor movement in New 
York City. I suggest that the reason 
is because some New York Socialists 
seem to think it necessary to make 
replies to men who advocate world- 
wide unity of the working class to 
abolish war and capitalism, and be- 
cause they must denounce as Com- 
munists people who object to having 
union dues raised without a refer- 
endum. 

Surely anyone who has common 
sense must realize that such action 
merely pours oil on the dying embers 
of Communism. 


Alfred Baker Lewis. 





“Nevermore!” 


(whatever her political beliefs) 
tual dishonesty that is endemic 


ONCE AGAIN 


HE ostrich (Kellogitis-State-Secretaris) has again poked its 
T tiny head into a pigeon hole. 

fuses to gaze upon Countess Karolyi, who is knocking at 
the door of our nation—lightly tapping as becomes a late visitor 
on our chamber door—while the ungainly bird of yore quotes, 


This succession of official stupidities is so ludicrous that we 
can hardly become righteously indignant over the outrage com- 
mitted on our national tradition of liberty and political haven 
for the oppressed of all nations. 
merely the unpardonable insult—the barring of a noble woman 


This time our rara avis re- 


A more serious aspect than 


“the tendency to believe and accept is 
so strongly impressed upon us from 
immemorial social pressures that few 
have risen to the height of the inde- 
pendent judgment which was the 
Greek ideal.” He added that “the 
whole force of society is on the side 
of myth. The unbeliever is ostracized 
or put to death. * * © Only Itong 
scientific training can keep an indi- 
vidual alert with doubt, or, in other 
words, keep him from merging his own 
beliefs in those of his fellows. * * * 
Science was born but yesterday. 
Myths are millenniums old. And they 
are as young today as in the glacial 
periods.” 

There is another restraining influ- 
ence upon the historian. Our college 
and universities are often subsidized 
by the bourgeois class and they often 
hold shares in great industrial enter- 
prises. This means capitalist coercion 
and restraint in education and histor- 
ical writing. The whole truth is im- 
possible in such an atmosphere. Add 
to its customs, traditions, prejudices, 
archaic opinions and reactionary in- 
fluence and we can understand why 
we get doctored history that serves 
the upper classes and that forges in- 
tellectual chains to bind the masses 
to the present order. 


LOTS FOR SALE 
Lakewood, N. J. 


For sale, very reasonable to quick buy- 
er, 3 corner lots, 60 x 100, in a fast 
growing community near Lakewood, 
N. J. Terms either cash or in small 
paymenis. For particulars write to J. J., 
care of New Leader, 7 East 15th St., 
New York. 
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Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working. 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS , 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canads 


insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
er week Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption’ benefit, $200. or nine months tn 
wr own Sanatorium. incated tn the most 
ceautiful region of the Catskil) Moun- 
rains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
For information apply te 





from our shores is the intellec- 
among our ruling class official- 


dom. This last act should not go the way of feeble protest. 
Every lover of freedom—every lover of what America ~eally— 
means—should rally at once to a protest—that will penetrate 
even the dull reason now ensconced in Washington. 
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Undertakers 


ENCE  FREDK W.F. 
ENGEL 315 Ezst 83rd Street 
TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society. Braneb 1, 3 and $7 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit. Society 
Undertaker for aii Pre 


FUNERAL INCLU ING CREMATION, | 
$45.00 OR 


AMONG THE SHIRT MAKERS 


A lively interest was displayed by 
the members of the Shirt Makers’ 
Union at the recent election of Busi- 
ness Agents, Joint Board and Execu- 








aressive Organizationg | 


tive Board members, which ended Oct. 
110. Particularly so was it among the 
pressers, where three candidates, well 
|} known, respected and even beloved by 
| the members of the Pressers’ Local ran 
| for Business Agents. Satisfaction was 
|expressed by everyone, winners and 
losers, at the efficient and clean man- 
ner in which the elections were con- 
| ducted. 

The results were as follows: 


For Business Agents: Local 243—S. 


Belcamino, J. Croce; Local 246—D. 
Cantor; Local 248—D. Monas, A. 
Sperandeo, H. Yudell. 

For Joint Board Delegates: Local 
243—V. Alvano, F. Catania, C. Fa- 
ruggio, G. Lo Cicero, J. Marascia, I. 
Price; Local 246—H. Greenstein, H. 
| Levy. J. Lipsky, B. Needleman, Ch. 


Roth, J. Small; Local 248—Delegates 
to be elected by the Executive Board 


of the local, which meets during the 


For Executive Board Members: 


Local 243—D, Adabbo, V. Alvano, L. | 


Cacesi, Carubba P. Casella, V. Cerbelli, 
H. Dick, A. Gambardella, C. Geraldi, S. 
Maiorano, P. Montanaro; Local 246—J.| 
Aronowitz, J. Abramowitz, E. “Blake, 
M. Gill, B. Kirshenbaum, I. Levine, J. 
Lipsky, F. Eucia, L. Oshinsky, B. 
Salitsk, H. Schneider, L. Trebitsch: 
Local 248, Bronx Branch—J. Borowitz, 


A. Penna, H. Saggesi, J. Scalaro. Har- 
lem Branch—C. Fumo, E. Greco, T. 
Petrill, T. Schjavone; Downtown 


Brarch—B. Friedman, L. Keller, S. 








Linder, M. Sacher; Williamsburg 
Branch—S. Axelrod, A. Minsky, J 
Newman, L. Smith; Greenpoint Branch 
—S. Goldberg, S. Mazer, A. Muchnick, 








J. Vanilla; Ridgewood Branch—J. Fux- 


week. | 
| 





man, C. Goldberg, J. LaFranca, P. 
Shaefer; Brooklyn Branch—D, Bara- | 
nofsky, E. Goldin, E. Horowitz, . J.| 
Zighitelli; Brownsville Branch — L.| 
Goldberg. J. Gooenstein, D. Wolf, g.| 
Zitron; Separate Collar Makers—H. | 
Gittler, F. Camards, S.- Dorcen, AI 
Krasner. 
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| 1175. East Broadway, N. Y. City 
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" Wettunen*s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States, 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000 
Main office tor New York and vicinity @ 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat., 9 a. m. 
1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries 
write to our main office, 
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By W. M. Feigenbaum 


HE British Trade Union, Del- 
‘i egation that visited Russia 

last December brought back 
@ report that is in effect a com- 
plete whitewash of the Communist 
regime, but that at the same time 
contains within itself, damning evi- 
dence of the true nature of Soviet- 
ism if one but cares to look for it. 
Hailed by the Communists as a glor- 
ious vindication of their much be- 
praised regime in Russia it has been 
sold in Communist bookstores and 
reprinted in Communist: papers, the 
master minds back of the Com- 
munist movement presumably ex- 
pecting that nobody is going to read 
the document, but rather teke their 
word for it that everything is jake. 

The Socialists have read the report, 
however, and nothing has gotten by 
them. They have realized the shock- 
ing implications of its bland and cyn- 
ical disregard for political democracy, 
for self government, for human rights. 
Fritz Adler, one of the.noblest souls 
in the Socialist movement, a man who 
has given his whole life to the cause 
of Socialism and human liberty, has 
made a study of that report and has 
given us in brief what it contains. 

“From the outset,” says Adler, “the 
writer cannot refrain from confessing 
openly that not since the excesses of 
German Socialist imperialism during 
the war has he read any book that 
by its baseness and shameful revela- 
tions has shocked him so much as this 
‘Report.’. And just as during the grim 
period of the war there could be no re- 
gard for personal] friendship, no for- 
bearance and no palliation, so there can 
be none now with regard to this pub- 
lication. For now, as then, the great- 
‘ est thing at stake is the honor of the 
Labor movement.” 

That honor, says Adler, is now be- 
trayed by Communist imperialism. He 
charges that the Trade Union delega- 
tion were tricked and trapped, and 
that that betrayal must be exposed. 


The New Leader has already com- 


mented -upon that Report, certain 
shocking portions having been re- 
printed in these columns. For ex- 


emple, we learn that in Russia the 

‘ inner gang of the Communist dictatot- 
ship censors every line that is printed 
in every paper and every book in all 
Russia; that political opponents are 
jailed and shot; that there is a tyranny 
that not even the Czar dared exercise. 
(Full details on pp. 117, 118, 120 and 
121. You can buy the Report at any 
Communist meeting or bookshop. Pos- 
sibly the Communist officials imagine 
that no one will read the book but will 
take their word for it that it’s all 
right.) For example, also, we learn 
that there is no freedom of- the right 
of suffrage, that opposition political 
parties are suppressed and their lead- 
ers jailer. And we read that the 
majority of the people of Georgia op- 
pose the Soviet rule forced upon them. 
All this is recounted and justified. That 
is what shocks Comrade Adler, as it 
has shocked millions of others. 

The authors of the Report (p. XV., 
preface) describe a cavalry review 
given in their honor by General Bud- 
enny. “The honorary colonel of this 
regiment is the Praesidium af the All- 
Russian Trades Council. ... We were 
here witnessing the operations of the 
first disciplined, armed and trained 
force created and utilized for the de- 
fense of working class institutions. 
Thus by empty phrases Soviet militar- 
ism is justified. In other places the 
authors of the Report blandly say that 
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people neither want nor do they need 
those things, for they have something 
better! That is, the feeling that they 
live in'a proletarian State. 


And that is where Comrade Adler 
takes his cue. Who wrote that report? 
Not the seven trades unionists, be- | 
cause not one of them knows a word 
of Russian and so not one was capable 
of securing information in Russian. 
Three “advisory delegates” went along, 
Harold G. Grenfell, A. R. McDonnell 
and George Young, and they wrote the 
Report. That is stated in the preface. 
All three-of them, sgys Adler, are grad- 
uates of British diplomacy and the 
British foreign office in particular. 


Now, the entire Socialist world has 
been demanding light on the Bolshevik 
conquest of Georgia, and one of the 
objects of the visit to Russia by this 
delegation was to get first-hand infor- 
mation on that point. Adler #Pints out 
that the Report—written, remember by 
the Advisory Delegates, all of whom 
had been born British diplomats—ad- 
mits that the Georgian people opposed 
the Bolshevik conquest but that they 
have gained so much that this conquest 
is good for them! Just the argument 
every imperialism makes to justify its 
oppressions, says Adler. (Pp. 24 et seq. 
in Adler's book and pp. 207 208, 211, 
216, 217, in Report. I had both Alder’s 
book and the Report before me as I 
wrote and I checked up every citation 
and found them correct—and the case 
understated.) “The authors have not 
spent so many years in the school of 
the British foreign office in vain!” 
writes Adler. 

As to industrial conditions in Rus- 
sia, Adler points out that the report 
was made ug from reports furnished 
by the Soviet Government. 


There is no political liberty, “but 
something. better,” which maddening 
assertion provokes Adler into writing 
one of the most eloquent chapters 
(P. 29) I have ever read on the strug- 
gle of the British workers for political 
freedom, what it meant to the pioneers 
to secure the right of suffrage and 
the freedom of the press, what political 
freedom has meant in the history of | . 
the proletarian movement and how 
impudent is the suggestion that work- 
ers, anywhere, should support a regime 
where freedom is ignored, as if it 
didn’t matter. -As if slaves in the 
South were all right. even if they 
weren't free. As if Czarism was all 
right even if there was no freedom. 
As if Tammany Hall is all right if it 
gives free dinners to bums. 


Association Auditorium, 
Pine 
Rhys J. Davies, M.P., Morris Hillquit 
and B. Charney Vladeck will be the 
speakers, 


and laughs at their “bourgeois ideol- 
ogy” in expecting common honesty. 

The trade union delegation was 
tricked. They were an “innocents' 
club” and they were feted and honored 
and made honorary colonels of Cossack 
regiments, and in return they put,their 
names to the report that whitewashed 
a regime that in imperialism, unpro- 
voked conquest, denial of pelitical 
rights; oppression and suffering—in 
the name of the Revolution—exceeds 
anything that the Czar ever ruled over. 
They signed a report that says again 
and again that freedom doesn’t matter 
and that people have no right to gov- 
ern themselves. 

The “united front’ scheme has been 
seen through sooner or later every- 
where else, and the day will come 
when it will also be seen through in 
England,” says Adler, in concluding 
this striking monograph. Let us hope 
the book has a circulation of millions. 





DAVIES, JONES, HILLQUIT 


SPEAK IN PHILADELPHIA 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28 


The largest meeting in Philadelphia 


during the entire campaign will be held 


Wednesday, October 28, at the Hebrew 
Broad and 
M.P., 


Streets. Morgan Jones, 


Readers of The New Leader are fa- 


miliar with the successes these two 
young Englishmen have been having 


in America, and those who live in 


Philadelphia and vicinity should make 
every effort to attend this meeting. 
Those interested in international af- 
fairs are anxiously waiting to hear 
a report on the international from 
Comrade Hillquit. 


Tickets are 50 cents and may be ob- 


tained at the following offices:* Jewish 
Daily Forward, Fifth and Pine Streets; 
Philadelphia 
Sixth Street; 
10y6 Cherry 
Room 5, 1325 Arch Street, 


Tageblatt, 107 North 
Waist Makers Union, 
Street; Socialist Party, 





Louis Waldman at 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


Ex-Assemblyman Louis Waldman 


will address the Open Forum of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, 
Road (near 169th Street), Sunday, Oc- 
tober 25, at 8:30 p.m. His subject will 
be “The Transit Situation in New York 
City, and the Way Out.” 
Rosser Land will speak at 8 o’clock on 


1301 Boston 


Rev. Leon 


‘The Moral Issues of the Campaign.” 


Solos will be rendered by Genevieve 
Kaufman. 


Admission is free, 
At the Open Forum on November 1 


(8:30 p. m.), the Fellowship will con- 
duct a symposium on the issues of the 
campaign. 
man Thomas, Judge Joseph V. McKee, 
candidate for President of the Board 
of Alderman on the Democratic ticket, 
and a leading Republican candidate. 


The speakers wili-be Nor- 


By S. A. De Witt 


HEN Von Hindenburg was 

elected to the Presidency 

of the German Republic a 
tiny tremor of excitement seized 
us here. It might mean the be- 
ginning of democracy’s end in Cen- 
tral Europe the Kaiser might come 
back; the dear old war might be 
renewed. Conjectures of varied 
sort and interest flew about the ta- 
bles and temples of thought. 

But after the old gent of rich mili- 
tary tradition and horrible grammar 
had sajuted the Republic’s banner and 
pledged allegiance to it in perfect 
Public Schoo! No. 34 fashion we all 
took the subway downtown to work 
and recommenced the daily indulgence 
in our own trivial tribulations. 

Which was all as it should be, for 
all of the Graustarkian intrigue, dou- 
ble-cross and exalted plotting that our 
ubiquitous and de Gothaed friend 
X7* regales us with in his narrative. 
Perhaps because it is all so frankly 
told, without any attempt at propa- 
ganda, and just because there is nei- 
ther tear_nor song for the erstwhile 
illustrious names and personages that 
litter 270 pages of conversation—it 
leaves us cold. 


The Value of 
an ex-King 

Perhaps, again, ft is because we 
have never had any sympathy for em- 
perors, empresses, princes or cour- 
tiers, and certainly less#for diplomats. 
Perhaps it is bétause we are just ob- 
durately certain that kings are as 
marketable in their lost domains as 
steam-heated flats in Sahara. 

It is quite plausible that the deplor- 
able royal loafers who lost their sine- 
cures might whimper and squirm a 
bit, and plot and plan for a return to 
former estate and glory. It is also 
credible that Central Europe is pep- 
pered with the musical comedy stuff 
of political schemers and spies, each 
with a little queen or king to place 
back upon a throne. 

And it is more than certain that the 
bugaboo of Bolshevism makes the 
faint hearts of the bourgeoisie trem- 
ble, and, as X 7 tells us, is . being 
worked to death by the royalists, yea, 
even secretly supported by them into 
unnatural importance through propa- 
ganda so as to gain middle class con- 
nivance at a monarchical coup d'etat. 
X 7 gives a great deal of space to this 
phase of Central European intrigue. 
He even gives us a most readable in- 
terpretation of the now infamous 
Zinovieff letter. According to him, the 
story runs thuswise: The letter was 
composed by an anti-Bolshevist group 
in Moscow and cleverly placed in the 
hands of a true Bolshevik agent in 
Riga by a member of the German 
Secret Service (which organization, ac- 
cording to Herr von X 7, is still thor- 
oughly monarchistic), who, in turn, 
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ROYAL RELICS THE 
WORLD OVER 
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STILL HOPE FOR 
LOST POWER 





saw to it that the Bolshevik corre- 
spondent mailed it to his London 
tovarish, There it was seized on 
schedule time by the English P. O. 
authorities, who opened it, photo- 
/graphed it, and then sent it on to its 
destination. The-_effect-that letter had 
on the English elections is now sickly 
news to most of us,’ 


The Republic 
Is Saved! 


‘How this trick on the part of the 
German Secret Service could aid the 
cause of monarchy in Europe is diffi- 
cult to understand, since it paled the 
bloody tint of the Bolshevik spectre 
that they had been waving before the 
business man and industrialist of Eu- 
rope. The conservatives of England 
used the letter as a bludgeon over the 
électorate—labor fell from power. The 
middle class gathered courage at the 
result and promptly forgot the boogie- 
man. The desire for a return of kings 
well-nigh* died altogether—in direct 
consequence. 

Quite stupidly, the monarchists of 
the German Secret Service had given 
the bourgeoisie a means of political 
strategy in case of any threatening 
victory of labor at the polls, without 
resorting to a return of the kings. 
Simple, night wahr, just to write a 
note from Stalin or Trotsky, addressed 
to their proletariat, full of the now 
familiar communistic bombast of 
phrase and exhortation, make it as 
red-hot mama as possible, have it 
seized, photographed, etc., and lo! the 
republic is saved. . . 


reading, and even preserving against 
the time when future events will so 
sacrilegiously outrage the tender hopes 
and noble dreams of the disinherited 
parasites. His task has been an ardu- 
ous one, for it is no mean accom- 
plishment to collect the opinions of 
inept, shallow and tstellectless manni- 
kins, such as Europe's rulers had al- 
ways been in modern memory, and 
make them readable. His effort at ex- 
citing us into a belief that the kings 
might return through their stupid 
scheming is not fortunate, however. 


“A Hollywood 
Host of Dukes” 


The Kaiser, Prince Rupprecht, Em- 
press Zita and a Hollywood host of 
dukes, archdukes and the like are 
silver-screened before us, each with @ 
piece to say, each with a. scroll] of pre- 
tensions in hand; and all they have to 
say, and all they show to us, strength- 
ens our prejudices against their flk and 
purpose to the adamantine convic- 
tion—that of all utter uselessness and 
affliction to the body politic and social, 
the royal \families of Europe take the 
speckled: banana, 

From what we can gather out of 
their opinions and conversations, their 
general intelligence would not recom- 
mend them to us for hire as dijs- 
tributors of chewing-gum samples on 
a busy street corner. 

The Return of the Kings—gosh, Joe, 
how often must you be told to uge lots 
of sawdust in packing emery wheels? 





No fact about human nature seems 
so certain as that our honest. convie- 
tions of right and wrong are apt to be 
largely shaped by our interests. Slave- 
owners fervently believed slavery to be 
right, but not because they first 
reasoned it out on alistract grounds, 
and then became slave-owners-—M. R. 





X7’s book is indeed worth the 


Cohen. 
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railroad junker. 


Unions, in Atterbury’s mind, repre-4 


A Railroad Junker 


By Leland Olds 


LEVATION of W. W. Atterbury to the presidency of the Penne 
sylvania railroad to succeed Samuel Rea puts the money trust’s 
stamp of approval on the bitter anti-union policy of this leadi 

From prewar times Atterbury. has been an ow 

ing figure in the Pennsylvania effort to maintain industrial feudalism ia 

the railroad industry. He is an outspoken apostle of Garyism. 





sent incipient Bolshevism—an un- 
warranted challenge to the absolute 
right of private capital to rule em- 
ployes as it sees fit. Addressing the 
critical meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives on Sept. 30, 1920, 
he said: “Make no contracts whatever 
with the labor organizations,” 

With the help of New York finance 
he forced this postwar policy on other 
more enlightened executives and led 
the way to the sabotaging of collec- 
tive bargaining which produced the 
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shopman’s strike of 1922. 





What is the purpose of this attempt 





to “sell” Soviet imperialism to the 
world? Why try to get the British 
workers to believe that Russia is a 
workers’ paradise—even if there is no 
freedom for Russans? Adler answers 


+ Sparks and Flashes -:- 





in a final chapter, “The United Front, 
True and False,” in which he gives a 
history of Zinoviev’s attempt to de- 
stroy the Labor movement by a frontal 
attack and failing in that, to use the 
“slogan” of the “united front” to get 
into the labor movement and destroy 
it. Everything that Adler writes is 
quoted from decuments, apd he grimly 
says that apparently Zinoviev thinks 
he is dealing with illiterates who do 
not read what he says as to the object 
of what he is trying to do. Part of 
this “united front” tactic is to get 
people sympathetic with Russian hun- 
ger, Russian sufferings, Russian babies 


c 
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It may happen and then again it may 
not. 


Predictions Unsafe 
This conclusion, 
an not always be predicted safely. 


Years ago certain economists 
tated this dire prophecy quite dog- 


| 


like the weather, | 


political freedom, self-government, 
freedom of the press, universal suff- 
rage do not exist in Russia, but the 


— 

*The Anglo-Russian Report: A Criticism of 
the Report of the British Trades’ Union Del- 
egation to Russia From the Point of View 
of Internationa! Socialism. By Friedrich Adler, 
Secretary of the Labor and Socialist Inter- 
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cents. 


and use that sympathy to breach the 
labor movement. 
national Relief is one of these Com» 
munist camouflages, 5 
unionists, and liberals are trapped into 
joining them, giving time and money, 
in return fo which Zinoviev calls them 
“Innocents’ Clubs” (P. 46), spoils them 


matically, but they overlooked the dog. 
We mean the live, active, ever change- 
able.and uncertain element in the case. 
It was said that wages are controlled 
by an iron law. Said the aforemen- 
tioned savants—wages are determined, 
bound by and hog-tied by the cost of 
existence and if its cost rises wages 
must also rise and if the price of grub, 


The workers’ Inter- 


Socialists, trade 








etc., falls, wages will also tumble. 
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Therefore, what's the use of efussing 
about the cost of living. All you have 
to do is to read a chapter out of Marx| 
(and fail to understand it), cross your 
fingers and wait for the collapse of 


y Walter Lippmann capitalism. 


Now then, it just so happens that 
the famous law of wages isn’t iron 
at all. The damn thing is rubber! 
Its elasticity is apparent to all but 
the squint-eyed. 

To get this matter straight, let's be- 
gin with the ABC's of information on 
| the subject. Ask nine ordinary folk} 
| out of ten how wages are determined | 
and they will reply with gold-plated} 
law. ‘Chis they have seen in the great 
snooze-papers and have heard it 
stated, repeatedly, by their betters. The 
tune is as follows: A man’s wages are| 
determined by his ability, his pep and, 
skill, his application to his job and his | 
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faithfulness and. loyalty «to his boss. | 
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times it snows in May. 
* . . 
Three Wage Factors 


Wages are determined by at least| 
three importdmt factors. First, there | 
is the influence of the cost of existence | ! 
in Any given country. Most assuredly, | 
wages do tend to fluctuate or flirt in{ 
and around, above or below what it 
actually costs a worker and his kin to| 
keep alive. Second, there is the effect; 
of supply and demand. The operation | 
of this law plays some jolly and also 
with the scale of 


some tragic tricks 


jobs and men is the regulator that I 
keeps wages hovering around the cost, t 


are more, men than jobs. And that | 
is the case most of the time. Third, | 





| there is that other factor, a highly! 
} eccentric rascal, known as the stan- 
dard of living. That's the pup 








dogmatists usually overlook. 





there is hell to pay. 


easier to succeed with 
suddenly “drops” from the first floor; and sense their possibilities. 


joker 
highly volatile, very human and quite} 
modern element in wage disputes. 
we 
phrase slingers we would call 
variable or psychological element. 
wages. Ordinarily, the balance between we will not even mention these words. 


of existence, especially so, when there | ings. 
struggles can ignore it. 


| subsistence is not the same the world| 


nese, 


UESTION was fired at us the other evening that opened up an interesting vein for discussion. 
It happens that this question is an old economic chestnut and it has been cracked a million 
times at least, in and around labor and radical circles. 


gatherer of ancient and exploded myths excavates it a 1 
usually sounds something like this: Suppose the municipal program of the Socialist Party is enacted 
and the cost of living reduced, then what will it benefit the worker? Is it not true that lower living 


costs will eventually be followed by a fall in wages? 


it and thinks he 


And yet, every now and then some 


has found something new. It 





Sometimes the cost of living goes 
ballooning and wages fail to follow. 
When that occurs either one of the 
following events happen. If wages 
drop to an absolute starvation level 
—why; then, ‘the people starve. 
Luckily, that seldom happens. It 
would be bum business and poor 
politics to let that happen—any 
business man or statesman. can 
assure you about that. “They real- 
ize quite well that if they allow the 
main animal to die the fleas would 
be in one devil of a fix! 

>. * . 

If wages are too low and living con- 
ditions get too mean, what usually-hap- 
pens is that the workers pack their 
few belongings, round up’ their fam- 
ilies and beat it for another climate. 
That’s been going on ever since Eve's | 
cat got lost. That is a large element 
in emigration and also in the constant 
shifting and changing human currents 
in this country. 


* > -_ 

And then again, if the workers, 
for some reason or other, can not 
migrate or shift their base of oper- 
ations and wages continue on the 
downward path—and that happens 
frequently—then only one other 
adjustment is open. That is a re- 
duction in the standard of living. 





When conditions compel some of us| 
to accept a lower wage and with it a! 
lower standard of existence, usually, | 
You don’t easily , 


Certainly, all this would be perfectly | make a rebel out of the guy who is | 

true if it were not a lie. All right, | born, raised and eventually dies in the | 

sometimes it isn’t a He. Yep, eomhe= | sub-cellar of society. But it’s much | 
| 


the chap whe 


to the tep floor. He's our meat! Feed 
him gently with a leaflet or two and 


fetch him around to a meeting. That | 


yird is looking for us and we for him. | 
! 
* > . ' 


The standard of living—that is the 
in this economic deck—is a/| 


If 
“scientific” | 
it the 
But 


were one of those 


t is not a rigid standard. It is elas- 
ic and capable of revolutionary do- 
No student of modern class 


i } 


Now then, a worker's existence or 


t 


the! over. It’s bunk to assume that. Chi- faithful lead pencil grow less short. 


Turkish, Italian, British andj 


| that guy, will you? 
more, more, still more and better. That 
baby will better understand your social | 
revolution. Now, 
> 


sign off by making the proud confession | 
that our column is actually being read. 
Got a letter addressed—Editor, Sparks | 
and Flashes, 
| old one no longer fits! 
contrib from a contribgtor. 


American workmen are all paid the 
same existence wage. Of course, they 
all must get existence wages or else 
they cease to exist. But there is a 
heaven of # difference between a Chi- 
naman’s, a Turk’s, an Italian's, a Brit- 
isher’s and an American workingman’s 
idea of what is an existence. Get me? 
And that darn thing varies right here! 
in this country, too. Standards of liv- 
ing vary north and south—east and 
west—rural and urban—Grand Con- 
course and Hester Street. 

* e6¢e % 

Let’s back up to the original ques- 
tion that started this argument. 
A reduction in the cost of loving 
need not always be followed by a 
reduction in wages. Nor is a rise 
in prices always accompanied by a 
lift in the pay envelope. What 
actually happens depends upon the 
kind of people affected. It depends 
upon their possession or lack of 
possession of intelligence, concep- 


Atterbury first came to the atten- 
tion of the country as a union-buster 
under cross examination before Wil- 
son's industrial relations commission, 
There he admitted that the Pennayl- 
vania maintained a complete arsenal 
and employed all the usual methods of 
the industrial autocrats who stamp on 
the civil rights of workmen in the 
steel towns of Pennsylvania and the 
coal fields of West Virginia. Evi- 
dence before the. commission showed 
that prior to 1917 union men attempt- 
ing to organize the employes of the 
Pennsylvania railroad were beaten up, 
shot at, and terrorized in approved 
steel trust fashion. 

A return to these prewar conditions 
in which railroad executives “dealt 
directly with their own employes” was 
Atterbury’s open demand when he re- 
turned from his behind-the-lines war 
job in France to find the Pennsylvania 
employes solidly unionized. To ace 
complish this he was forced to break 
the provisions of the transportation 
act, thrtaten the U, S. rail labor board, 
defy its decisions and intimidate his 
employes with wholesale unemploy- 
ment. He was ready to do all these 
things to accomplish a return to “nor- 
malcy.” And the presidency of the 
country’s largest railroad system is 
the reward handed him by the Morgan- 
Standard Ol! financial ring. 

National boards of adjustment and 
national agreements, as guarantees to 
the right of workers to form thelr 
own unions, were the particular ob- 
jects of his attack. As a member of 
the labor committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives he found 
himself a minority of one. The rest, 
under the chairmanship of Carl Gray, 
now president of the Union Pacific, 
recommended that the association join 
the unions !n establishing joint boards 
for regularizing industrial relations in 
the industry. But Atterbury sent @ 
bitter anti-union minority report to T. 
DeWitt Cuyler, president of the as- 
sociation and director of numerous 
Morgan banks, who backed him up 
by reorganizing the committee. Atter- 


tions of human decency, fighting bury became chairman in place of 
spirit, morale and well knitted or- Gray. 
ganizations of Labor. Scout Rail 
*¢ es Labor Board > 
Chairman Atterbury of the labor 


Please don’t worry about the possi- 
ble effects of a Socialist municipal 
program put into action. (Of course, 
no one but an idiot expects that So- 
cialism can be put into full operation 
by a city, state or even a nation.) 
Nevertheless, better housing and trans- 
portation, more sunlight and health, 
more efficient schools and decent play- 
grounds, better markets and lower liv- 
ing costs—with a larger margin for 
so-called luxuries—will not necessarily | 


| 





gotiations 
act became wholly perfunctory, lead- 
ing to laber board decisions which the 
employes were forced to accept but 
which the railroads accepted or not 


committee then put over his anti- 
labor policy on the association with 
the help of 6 votes controlled by the 
Pennsylvania and 10 votes by the New 
York Central. Those votes swung the 
balance in a 60-41 ballot. The ne- 
under the transportation 


result in lower wages. Not if the/ as suited their policy. 
workers begin to realize their power; Atterbury has consistently refused 
to deal with representatives of the 


* > . 

Just give the average mortal a grab | 
at something better—a eniff of gaso- | 
line—a seat at the wheel of a tin can 
—a chance to tune in on a crystal set 
—let his hoofs sink in a rug that’s not 
etc., etc.—and you watch 
He will snort for 


bald— etc., 


do you get me? 
- > 


| shop unions, the telegraphers and the 
maintenance of way employes. 
mittees chosen by overwhelming mg- 
| jérities in ballots conducted according 
to the rules of the labor board have 
failed to gain admittance to his office. 
He proceeds under 
his pet company union, 
Mutual Benefit Association, is the real 
representative of the employes of the 
Pennsylvania. 
| master for the industrial 


Com- 


the fiction that 


the anemic 


He is the ideal task- 
overiords. 





Having gotten this off our chest, we | 





Got to get a new hat— 
Yes, it was a 
May his 


ribe multiply and inérease and our 
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‘(The following is a statement of 
whet has cecurred and is occurring 
in one of the trade unions of ‘New 
The New Leader has taken 
an uncompromising position regard- 
Ag code subscribed to by one 
group in the ‘unions. At the same 
time there may bé independent views 
mot associated with this demoraliz- 
ing faction and if The New Leader 
ean be of any aid in bringing order, 
solidarity and stability to the unions 
in the needie trades its columns are 
epen for such discussion. Should 
any. members have. anything to_con- 
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tribute to this end, we shall. be glad 
to consider it. However, no con- 

tribution will be accepted that in- 
dulges in personalities or that in- 
cludes. intemperate language. An 
intelligent and instructive discussion 
| is welcome and no other.—Editor.). 
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} T. the direction ‘of the (dae the General Executive 


. Board,.we are imparting 


information to you about the gen- 


eral. strike of the Montreal fur workers and the sabotaging 
tactics against that strike by the communist Joint Board Furriers 
Union ‘of ‘New York, and the strike-breaking methods of their lead- 
ers for which the joint board cannot disclaim responsibility. 


On May. 27, 1925, the fur workers of 
Montreal, Canada, were compelled to 
declare a general strike as a.last re- 
sort to force their employers to grant 
them improved working conditions. 
For ‘about four months prior to the 

of the general strike, our locals 
in Montreal, with the assistance of the 
International, carried on a campaign 
ageinst the aggressive tactics of the 
fur. manufacturers. who refused the 
demands of the union and discrimin- 
ated against the active members of our 
organization. 

Almost every local of our Interna- 
tional Union, , outside of the City of 
New “York proper, responded in a very 
commendable way to the call for sup- 
port issued: by. the International in 
behalf’ of the striking fur workers of 
How. the N. Y. 
Board Responded 

How aid “thé Joint Board Furriers 
Union ‘of New-York, a body represent- 
ing about eight thousgnd fur workers, 
respond to the urgent.call of - their 
strugsling . brothers and. sisters of 
Montreal? From the very beginning 
of the strike they played politics, 
sabotaged the strike, and hindered its 
progress, and of late the heads of 
that organization -have, in public 
statements and articles, attempted to 
discredit the strike, divide the ranks 
of the strikers, and through this they 
undertook to serve the cause of the 
employers and) break the strike. 

Here are some of the facts: . Before 
the general strike was called, a com- 
mittee of the Joint Board visited 
Montreal.’ Thé committee promised 

the Montreal locals the fullest finan- 
cial support, not less than $1,000 a 
week from the Joint Board. The com- 
mittee, ‘when in Montreal early in May, 
Was So’ generous that they stated that 
in their opinion the Joint Board ought 
to levy an assessment. of $2 on all the 
3,000 members of the New York locals. 

But when a committee of the Inter- 
national, including: a represeptative 
of the. Montreal: locals,’ met with the 
Joint Board shortly before the strike 
was called, the Joint Board was only 
willing to piedge a $2,000 contribution 
for the: Montreal strike. It must be 
Remembered that the assets of the 
Joint Board at that time amounted 
to approximately ‘$180,000. ° The Joint 
Board was “generous” to offer a loan 
of ‘$10,000: to’ the International -for 
the Montreal strike when they will be 
convinced that the International funds 
ére exhausted. 
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tion without political rights. In the 
democratic republic tt possesses the 
form of government which & is ab- 





The committee brought $2,000: cash, 
and with-the.temptation of $2,000 in 
bills. the committee tried to tempt the 
strike committee of: Montreal and 
strike’ some political bargain with 
them,: When the strike committee re- 
fused to tradé with their convictions 
and conscience, then the committee of 
the Joint Board came back the next 
day and offered the money on the con- 
dition that this amount shali not be 
sent to the International. It should 
be stated right here that the Inter- 
national has been taking care of the 
entire finances of the strike right along 
and all other locals sent their contri- 
butions through the International. 

The strike committee accepted the 
$2,000 and sent a letter of protest to 
the Joint Board against the improper 
method of supporting the strike that 
the Joint Board chose. 

During their visit to Montreal the 
Joint Board committee held group 
meetings with strikers and attempted 
to inject politics and to poisoi. the 
‘minds of some of the strikers against 
the International. Upon their return 
to New York this committee circulated 
false reports about the condition of 
the strike. . They .belittled. the. effec- 
tiveness of the strike and its leader- 


ship. To offset the harmful effect of 
the false report, the strike committee 
of Montreal was obliged to send, during 
the latter part of July, an emphatic 
protest to the Joint Board against the 
action of their committee. In that pro- 
test the strike committee stated that 
the visits and behavior of. the Joint 
Board committee are doing harm to 
the strike, and therefore the commit- 
tees are not wanted in Montreal. 


Another Trip 
To Montreal 

Sometime in August another commit- 
tee of the Joint Board, consisting of 
its vice chairman, manager and assis- 
tant ‘manager, arrived in’ Montreal. 
This committee offered $1,000 a week to 
the strike committee on the condition 
that the strike committee should im- 
mediately raise the benefits of the 
strike ‘$5 each week and that an an- 
nouncement to this effect should im- 
mediately be madé to the strikers. 

The strike conimittee tried to reason 
with the Joint Board committee, ex- 
plaining and assuring them that the 
money willbe used to the best advan- 
tage of the strike by increasing the 
strike activi and taking care of 
those that ny» Be arrested om the 
picket line, and also? by giving ‘more 
relief to those who are in dire need. 
The reasoning of the strike committee 
was of no avail. The Joint Board com- 
mittee refused to give-the money to be 
used at the discretion of the strike 
committee, and went back to New York 
with the money. 

During their recent visit to Montreal 
the Joint Board committee caucused 
with certain individual strikers. and 
tried through them to create mistrust 
amongst the strikers against the strike 
committee and to stir up dissatisfac- 
tiog among the strikers with the 
amount of benefit that they were re- 
ceiving. ° 





Strikebreaking 
Is Charged 

During the same period other mali- 
cious propaganda was used by the 
Joint. Board committee against the 
International. A circular sealed in an 
envelope of the hotel where the com- 
mittee wags stopping was addressed to 
a striker care of the strike headquar- 
ters and sent in by a messenger. The 
circular contained slanderous attacks 
upon the International Union and was 
issued in New York a few weeks ago 
by .the Joint Board... The same circu- 
lar was used. by the Montreal Manu- 
facturers Association as an excuse to 
charg. the leaders of the strike with 
gangsterism. 

In an article in the “Freiheit,” a 
Communist sheet, printed on: August 
31, the. manager of the Joint Board 
made a wanton attack upon the leader- 
ship of the strike. He tried to dis- 
credit the striké, discouraging the 
strikers and encouraging the manu- 
facturers in their fight against the 
Union. The article is full of deliberate 
falsehoods against the strike and could 
only serve one purpose, and that is to 
break the strike. 


Here are a few extracts from the 
article: © 

“The Montreal bosses know that 
President Kaufman, who is the. 
leader of the strike, is not able 
to handle the organizing work of a 
strike. 

“Kaufman, who is the leader of 
the strike, does not supervise the 
strike; he does not direct it; he 
does not advise the committee; and 
does not make any effort to prevent 
scabbing. Instead of attending to 
the leadership of the strike he pre- 

* fers to carry on in Montreal a cam- 

paign against the Joint Board and 
the dirty communist. This is the 
name that our president calls the 
New York Joint Board at the 





strikers meetings in Montreal. 

“Kaufman does everything to in- 
cite and antagonize the Montreal 
strikers against the New York fur 
workers. Kaufman’s adjutant 
(meaning Organizer Stetzky, who 
has during the last six months 
given all his attention and energy 
to the Montreal strike) is in Mon- 
treal for a ti _No tings 
with the strikers were held. 

“The International would use the 
thousands of dollars that the Joint 
Board. would give them for the 
Montreal strike for the purpose of 
hindering the organization work in 
New York. Kaufman does not care 
about the strike; he does not want 
to help the strikers. All Kaufman 
wants is to get more and ‘more 
money to carry on the fight against 
the Joint Board. The New .York 
furriers know from their own ex- 
perience that the less Kaufman in- 
terferes in strike matters the better 
it is for the strike. 

“Seab work is being. done in 
Quebec and in Toronto. The scabs 
come and go freely to the shops 
in Montreal, and Kaufman does 
not do the least to stop it. He 
plays politics and is sacrificing the 
interests of the strikers.” 

Alleges Slander 
On Leaders 
We could go on to give several more 
extracts from this pernicious article. 
But the quoted parts are sufficient to 
prove the intentions of ,that reckless 
manager of the Joint Board for which 
the Joint Board can’t disclaim respon- 
sibility. 
The writer of that scab article knows 
that President Kaufman hag, since he 
recuperated from his operation early in 
June, been devoting most of his time 
to the Montreal strike, and has been 
giving personal attention to the con- 
duct of the strike, and that ever since 
the campaign for the gerieral strike be- 
gan in the month of February, Organ- 














On The International Front 


“Workers of the World, Unite! You have nothing 


to lose but your chains and a world to gain.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
Zurich Gets Secretariat —~ 
As was decided by the Executive 
Committee of the Socialist and Labor 
International, at a meeting held in 
Marseilles immediately preceding the 
Second Congress of the S. I I., the 
headquarters of the International is to 
be moved from London to Switzerland 
in order to make it possible for Fred- 
erick. Adler to continue his work, as 
secretary. Now it is announced by 
the London Secretariat that it will be 
moved to Zurich on Dec. 1. This will 
enable Comrade Adler to keep in touch 
with Vienna, without handicapping his 
work as secretary. 


GERMANY 
Party Adopts New. Program 

As the result of action. taken at the 
national convention, held in Heidel- 
berg from Sept. 13 to 18, the hosts 
of the German Social Democratic 
Party are waging their campaigns for 
the capture of a majority in the elec- 
tion for the Berlin Board of Alder- 
men,- due- Oct. 25, and in~ the- Diet 
of Baden and a number of Prussian 
Provincial Diets upon a-..brand new 
platform, .with a string of immediate 
demands covering almost every branch 
of human activity, except agriculture, 
for which a special section is to be 
worked out in the near future. Al- 
though the “Left Wing” eléments in 
the party, arid some of the Socialist 
commentators in: the foreign press in- 
sist that the new program is too tame 
and near-bourgeois and practically 
amounts to an-abandonment of the 
prineiple of® the class struggle and 
the belief that only the working class 
can free itself, the following excerpts 
from the declaration of principles 
making up the first part of the pro- 
gram show that such is hardly the 
case: 

“But under the pressure and: the 
dangers of supreme capitalism there 
is a steady increase in the resistance 
of the constantly growing working 
class, which, through the mechanism 
of capitalist Production itself, as well 
as through the constant work of the 
trade unions and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, is being trained and 
united. Constantly greater becomes 
the number of the proletarians, con- 
stantly sharper the contrast between 
exploiters and exploited, constantly 
bitterer the class struggle between the 
capitalist rulers of industry and those 
who are ruled... While the working 
class is fighting for its own liberation 
it represents the combined interest of 
a mightily strengthened labor move- 
ment, grown great through the self- 





before capitalism as a worthy 
nent. Mightier 


oppo- 
than ever rises the 
will to overcome the capitalist sys- 
term and to guard humanity against 
destruction through war by the inter- 
national union of the proletariat, by 
the creation of a system of interna- 
tional law-and of a real league of 
equal peoples. 

"The aim of the working class can 
only. be attained through the trans- 
formation of the capitalist private 
property in the means of production 
into social property. The struggle of 
the working class against capitalist 
exploitation is not only an industrial 
battle, but necessarily also a political 
The working class capnot 
earry on its economic struggle and 
fully develop its economic organiza- 


solutely necessary to maintain and de- 
velop for its struggle for freedom. It 
cannot effect the socialization of the 
means of production without having 
attained control of the political power.” 

The minority delegates (the pro- 
gram wads adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority) and the outside ‘critics 
contended that the program, especially 
in its immediate demands, lays too 
much stress upon the value of the 
republican form of government, and 
that during the debates the bulk of 
the party leaders seemed to work too 
muck about the republic and not 
enough about the necessity of waging 
the class war all along the line. This 
was answered to the effect that wag- 
ing the class war did. not consist prin- 
cipally of making violent speeches and 
constantly painting the possibility of 
a speedy revolution, but in real: work 
in the interests of the -workers, some- 
thing which sometimes. coyld be done 
inside 4 bourgeois Government as well 
as from the outside. A proposal, by 
the minority that the convention or- 
der. the Parliamentary group to fight 
for the working class in the future 
without any regard for the bourgeois 
parties was rejected by a vote of 285 


to 81. -This proposal defended by 
Paul Levi, Mathilde Wurm and’ A. 
Seydewitz. and opposed by Rudolf 


Breitscheid and A.. Keil, was aimed at 
the presence of Socialists in the Prus- 


- 





RENNIE SMITH TO SPEAK 
IN BRONX AND B’KLYN 


Rennie Smith, Socialist member of 
the British Parliament, and one of the 
most brilliant of the younger leaders 
of the British Labor Party, will speak 
in the Bronx and Brownsville this Sun- 
day, October 25. 

At 10 a. m. Smith will speak in the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 229 Sack- 
man street, Brooklyn. The ‘other 
speakers will be B. C. Vladeck, A. I. 
Shiplacoff, August Claessens, Dr:-Louis 
Sadoff and Mrs. Sadie H. Rivkin. 

Ait 8:30 p. m: the same day, Smith 
will speak at 1167 Boston Road, the 
Bronx. ‘Last Sunday Morgan Jones 
and Rhys Davies, both members of 
parliament, spoke in the Bronx, and 
when they had finished, the audience 
was so greatly impressed that they 
voted to hear another of the British 
Comrades now here. 


Hillquit Denies Connection 
With Burns Brothers Coal Co. 


In response to a number of inquiries 
which have come to him personally 
and as a result of comment in the 
press on his alleged connections with 
the Burns Brothers Coal Company 
Morris Hillquit, Socialist leader, this 


week made the following statement 
which was printed in the New York 
Times: 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 
It has come to my notice that my 
alleged association with the firm of 
Burns Brothers has been repeatedly 
commented on, privately and publicly, 
in connection with the pending strike 
in the anthracite coal fields. Will. you 
be kind enough to grant me some of 
your valuable space for a categoric 
denial of this alleged association? I 
have not been counsel for Burns 
Brothers since 1917. I do not own a 
Single share of stock in the corpora- 
tion and have no connection with ft, 
personal, financial or professional. 
MORRIS HILLQUIT. 


fair last Winter and who had been or- 
dered re-instated by a Committee of 
Arbitration, but that it favored the se- 


sian State Government and the com- 
bination: effected with the Centrists 
and Democrats in the final voting for 
President of the Republic last April. 
While there is no doubt much dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the party 
over the rather over-moderate atti- 
tude of many of its leaders, the ma- 
jortiy of the delegates seemed to think 
that the present policy of adjusting 
tactics to conditions as. they arose was 
working out all right and should not 
be: changed’ by an ukase of a con- 
vention which hardly. could’ tell what 
was going to develop in the near fu- 
ture. Incidentally, the party’s deter- 
mination to continue in the Opposi- 
tion, at least for some time, was evi- 
denced during a debate on the ad- 
visability of the Socialist Deputies vot- 
ing against any appropriations for the 
Regular. Army when Comrade Keil 
pointed out that such action would be 
impossible, as the Budget was voted 
upon as a _ whole, adding that, of 
course, the Socialist Deputies intended 
to vote against the whole budget of 
the Luther: Government. 

“The trouble in Saxony, where twenty- 
three Deputies in the Diet, the majority 
of the Socialist group, had defied both 
the Saxon party’s orders and those of 
the National Executive Committee by 
refusing: to vote for a dissolution of the 
Diet, was the subject of heated debate 
and was finally temporarily smoothed 
over by the adoption of a- resolution 
providing for the restoration of full 
membership rights to the twenty-three 
Deputies, with the understanding that 
there should be serious efforts at get- 
ting together in’ the “Red ‘Kingdom” 
and that the party press in Saxony 
should give both sides a - fair deal. 
Judging’ from the dissatisfaction with 
this decision voiced by the Saxon dele- 
gates and repeated in big party meét- 
igs in Leipzig and other Saxon -cities 
since the convention, the row is far 
from over, despite the optimism - ex- 
pressed by Vorwaerts and some other 
party papers. The Grievance Commit-~- 
tee reported that it had found nothing 
new in the Case of Gustave Bauer, for- 
mer Chancellor of the Republic, who 
had been expelled by the Greater Ber- 
lin organization of the party for his 
connection with the Barmat graft af- 
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vere censuring of Bauer for his failure 
to keep himself clear of even a suspi- 
cion of crooked deals, even though his 
acts had not been illegal and would 
not have created much of a stir if he 
had been a burgeois politician. This 
was done, and the convention also 
voted to put the case up to the Execu- 
tive Committee for 4 new investigation, 
although the Grievance Committee had 
stated that it considered Bauer's po- 
litical career at an end. 

The old Executive Committee, con- 


t 


izer Stetsky has been directing the 
campaign in person, yet-that reckless 
manager of the Joint Board dares to 
tell such lies about the strike and its 
leadership. $ 

Needless to say that the leaders of 
the strike, including the general ofi- 
cers, have never in their addresses 
to the strikers tried to inject anything 
against the New York fur workers. The 
Joint Board manager knows that. It 
does not, however, stop him from mak~ 
ing such. slanderous attacks upon the 
leadership of the strike. 

The leaders of the Joint Board, toe 
gether with their communist support- 
ers in the Joint Board, are withholding 
the support of the New York fur 
workers from the Montreal strike. They 
circulate false rumors about the strike; 
they issue false statements about the 
strike, and that is being done with one 
purpose and intention, to defeat the 
strike so that they would be able to at- 
tack the International Union. 


Another Instance 
Of “Strikebreaking” 

Let us mention another _ incident 
which proves the strike breaking tace 
tics of the Joint Board in the existing 
Montreal strike. 

On September 2 a committee of the 
Joint Board appeared before a meet- 
ing of our Local 3, of Brooklyn, to stir 
up distrust amongst the members of 
that local towards the leadership of the 
Montreal strike. The manager of the 
Joint Board, being one of the commit- 


| tee, tried to discredit the leadership ~ 


of the Montreal strike, telling delib- 
erate lies about the strike, and offered 


a free.trip to a committee of the local 
on his expense, to go to Montreal and 
convince themselves that the strike is 


in a bad conditions and that moneys 


are not properly spent there. 


The Joint Board, an organization of 


fully eight thousand’ members with a 
treasury of approximately two hundred 
. thousand dollars, gave the insignificant 
sum of four thousand dollars to the 
Montreal strike, 
ing activities of the Joint Action Come 
mittee against the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union they gave 
$10,000. 


but for union breake- 


Let our membership and the labor 


movement at large know that the com- 
munist Joint Board of New York is 
instrumental 
agency against the strike of the Mon- 
treal fur workers. 


as a strike breaking 


No matter what they say, their ac- 


tion against the strike during the last 
couple of months is an outstanding in- 
dictment against them as such they 
are guilty of treason to the men and 
women of our Montreal. organization 
who have been carrying on 
brave fight for the last six months for 


sich a 


heir rights.to be organizei and for a 


better living. 


Fraternally yours, 


MORRIS KAUFMAN 


General President. 
ANDREW WENNEIS 
General. Secretary-Treasurer 





sisting of Hermann Mueller, Otto Wels 
and Arthur Crispien, was elected, by 
votes of 327, 284 and 247, respectively. 

The delegates sang the Socialist 
March heartily as the convention. came 
to an end and left for their homes 
hopeful of seeing a revival of party ac- 
tivity that would soon make up for the 
loss of membership during the year 
ended last March 31, when the. dues- 
paying members. numbered 844,485, 
about 95,000 fewer than: on the same 
date the year before. While: the male 
membership had fallen about 100,000 
during the year, the women members 
rose about 5,000 to a total of 153,693. 
With the Communists losing ground 
rapidly all over the country and the 
Socialists encouraged by new militancy 
on the part of their leaders insfde and 
outside of the Rejchstag, the chances 
of bringing the membership up. to its 
pre-war strength of about 1,000, 000 
seem bright. 
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